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A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CAPE  IN  1853 
(Translated  by  N.  W.  Wilson  from  1.  A.  Goncharov’s  Fregat  Palldda) 

II 

It  was  drizzling  when  we  left  the  town  behind  us  and,  rounding  Table 
Mountain  and  Devil’s  Peak,  drove  along  a  fine  highroad  within  sight  of  the 
bay  between  farms,  huts,  marshes,  sandy  flats  and  bush.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  neighbouring  mountains  in  front  of  us  and  on  each  side,  we  might 
have  gone  to  sleep.  But  we  weren’t  in  the  mood  for  sleep;  we  were  glad  that 
by  the  Admiral’s  influence,  with  the  help  of  the  letters  of  introduction  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  from  the  bankers,  Thomson  &  Co.,  we  were  to  see  much  that 
was  new  and  entertaining. 

1  remembered  all  that  I  had  read  in  Vaillant*  about  the  Cape  and  other 
places:  the  descriptions  of  sand,  intense  heat,  farmers  and  fights  with  lions, 
and  I  couldn’t  believe  that  I  was  driving  through  those  places  and  that  I  was 
10,(XX)  miles  from  the  fatherland.  1  caressed  with  my  eyes  each  bush,  each 
patch  of  grass  whether  it  was  tall,  lush  or  dry  as  a  besom.  We  drove  past 
the  observatory,^  built  in  a  meadow  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town.  I  thought  that  Herschel  had  made  his  celebrated 
observations  of  the  moon  and  double  stars  from  there,  but  they  told  us  that 
his  observatory  was  built  in  the  township  of  Wynberg  near  Constantia 
Mountain  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  Government.  The  rain  stopped  at 
times  and  then  a  host  of  different  kinds  of  birds  flew  about  in  the  bush.  I 
noticed  a  blue  one  with  a  tail  more  than  five  feet  long.  It  is  called  the  sugar- 
bird®  because  it  is  always  found  near  the  so-called  sugarbush.  Wild  canaries 
rather  smaller  and  cruder  in  colour  than  the  civilised  ones  and  with  a  paler 

*  Francois  le  Vaillant’s  Voyage  dans  Vlntirieur  de  I'Afrique  .  . .  1780-85,  Paris,  Leroy, 
1790,  published  in  many  editions  and  languages. 

*  On  12  August  1821  the  Rev.  Fearon  Fallows  arrived  at  the  Cape  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  in  1822  the  site  near  the  Liesbeeck  River  was  selected 
for  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  in  1827  the  Royal  Observatory  buildings  were  occu¬ 
pied  (G.  M.  Theal,  History  of  South  Africa  since  1795,  1,  365).  Sir  John  Herschel’s  telescope 
was  erected  at  Feldhausen,  Claremont,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1834  (“Sir  John  Herschel 
at  the  Cape”,  in  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  S.A.  Library,  12  (2),  39-82,  Dec.  1957). 

’  The  sugarbird  (Promerops  cafer),  well  known  in  the  Cape  coastal  region  when  the 
proteas  are  in  bloom. 
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tint  of  yellow  flew  in  bevies  from  bush  to  bush;  some  green  and  brown  birds 
appeared  for  a  moment  too.  Besides  them  vultures  flew  in  slow  circles  in  the 
air.  Near  inhabited  places  ravens  appeared,  much  brighter  in  colour  than 
ours:  their  black  colour  was  blacker  and  was  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
coloured  patches.  Around  houses  flew  skewbald  Cape  pigeons,  swallows 
and  sparrows.  In  the  Colony  there  are  reputed  to  be  up  to  six  hundred  breeds 
of  birds,  or  more  than  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  bushes  in  places  were 
so  frequent  that  they  formed  an  impassable  forest;  but  they  were  stunted 
and  far  aw'ay  behind  them  could  be  seen  uncultivated  sand  flats  or  wild 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  gleamed  white  farms  set  in  bright  thick  ver-  J 
dure. 

We  stopped  for  a  half  hour  at  a  small  inn  surrounded  by  a  fence.  In 
England  the  hotel  is  called  Mitchel  and  in  Hollands  Kuilsrivier  from  the 
name  of  the  rivulet.  The  first  to  meet  us  at  the  door  was  a  sheep  who  took 
aim  at  each  of  us  with  his  horns  as  we  passed  by  him;  behind  him  in  the 
doorway  appeared  the  inn-keeper,  a  short  Hollander — with  a  care-free  face.  i 

“But  why  pull  up  here?”  remarked  Posyet,  always  terribly  fond  of  press¬ 
ing  on. 

“A  bit  of  a  rest  is  good  for  you  and  the  horses”,  answered  the  smiling 
Van  Dyk  who  had  already  unyoked  the  horses. 

“But  it’s  unnecessary,  we  aren’t  tired.” 

1  had  a  look  at  the  other  coachman.  He  was  shortish  with  a  resolute 
and  sarcastic  expression  on  his  face.  I  w  s  sitting  with  Baron  Kridner  and 
Zelenii;  in  the  other  cart,  Posyet,  Weiricii  and  Goshkevich  were  sitting.  1 
look  at  them  and  1  can’t  make  out  who  else  it  is  with  them.  It’s  a  monkey 
and  yet  not  a  monkey,  but  with  the  same  diminutive  swarthy  face  as  a  monkey 
and  dressed  in  a  big  overcoat  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat.  It’s  a  Hottentot 
boy  whom  Van  Dyk,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  took  with  him.  We  had 
hardly  had  time  to  stretch  our  legs  properly  before  the  Baron  went  into  the 
room  and  ordered  something  from  the  inn-keeper  and  a  negro  boy.  We 
busied  ourselves  with  an  examination  of  the  room;  in  it  were  the  inevitable 
carved  cupboards,  one  with  plates  and  dishes,  the  other  full  of  stuffed  birds; 
panther  skins  instead  of  a  carpet,  a  massive  table  and  massive  chairs.  Every¬ 
thing  looked  sombre;  the  gilt  frames  of  the  looking-glasses  had  blackened: 
soot  from  the  lamps  was  everywhere.  The  pictures  were  of  hunting  scenes: 
an  elephant  crushes  the  leg  of  a  tiger,  dogs  pursue  a  panther.  The  dark 
sooty  room  furnished  in  the  Hollands  style,  looks  cordially  at  the  traveller, 
just  as  an  unshaven  and  unwashed  man  regards  you  frowningly  but  with  a 
friendly  expression  in  his  eye.  Thus  in  this  and  other  similar  rooms  all  was 
friendly  and  sheltering.  Scales  were  to  be  seen;  there  was  a  smell  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  coffee  and  other  spices — in  a  word,  of  housekeeping.  The  chimney 
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must  be  very  warm,  not  as  in  one  of  our  inns  but  rather  as  in  the  comfortable 
little  house  of  some  poor  aunt  in  the  depths  of  the  country  whom  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  visit.  It’s  true  the  armchair  is  rather  hard  and  that 
you  can’t  move  it  easily  from  its  place,  that  the  varnish  and  gilt  are  almost 
quite  gone,  that  rags  are  hanging  instead  of  curtains,  that  the  inn-keeper 
himself  looks  pitiably  poor,  but  it’s  an  honest  and  hospitable  poverty  which 
will  always  feed  you  even  though  only  with  tough  ham  and  tougher  corned 
beef — which  will  give  away  its  last  cent.  Mindful  of  the  patriarchal  way  in 
which  they  serve  dinner  and  breakfast  it’s  unbelievable  that  they  should 
take  money  for  them;  nevertheless,  they  do  take  it,  but  as  though  unwillingly 
and  from  necessity.  We  had  only  just  looked  into  all  the  corners,  and  at  the 
stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  and  pictures,  when  the  inn-keeper  invited  us  into 
another  room  where  ham  and  eggs  stood  waiting  for  us. 

“Again  . . .  already!’’  said  Weirich,  our  unassuming  and  modest  German 
travelling  companion.  “We  breakfasted  in  Cape  Town.’’  However,  he  sat 
down  and  breakfasted  with  us. 

*  ♦  * 

At  five  o’clock  we  set  off  again.  For  some  time  the  track  lay  along  the 
same  marshy  valley.  Though  we  had  left  Table  Mountain  and  Devil’s  Peak 
behind  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  them.  On  the  right  from  Constantia  Moun¬ 
tain  stretched  a  row  of  peaks.  Soon,  however,  the  marshes  and  sand-flats 
turned  into  green  hills,  the  ground  became  more  varied,  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains  grew  clearer  and  sterner;  dark  blue  clouds  lay  on  them  and  lightning 
flickered;  it  rained  fairly  hard.  Pavel  Alexandrovich  Zelenii  sang  all  the 
way  either  a  lively  dance  song  or  the  funeral  march  to  Kozlov’s  words: 
“Not  a  drum  was  heard  .  .  .”  The  Baron  and  I  smoked  or  were  thoughtfully 
silent,  now  and  then  turning  to  Van  Dyk  with  a  question  about  some  moun¬ 
tain  or  distant  farm.  He  was  an  Afrikaner,  i.e.  he  was  born  in  Africa  of 
Hollander  parents.  He  spoke  Hollands  and  English  and  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  answer.  He  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known  about  the  Colony:  moun¬ 
tains.  forests,  even  bushes,  every  farm,  the  farmers  and  the  farmers’  servants 
and  dogs;  but  best  of  all  he  knew  the  farmers’  horses.  To  buy  them  and  sell 
or  exchange  them  was  his  passion  and  profession.  We  soon  found  that  out. 
He  exchanged  greetings  with  all  whom  he  met;  Malay,  Hottentot  and  English¬ 
man.  To  one  he  nodded,  before  a  second  he  respectfully  took  off  his  hat, 
to  a  third  he  simply  smiled  in  a  friendly  way,  but  to  some  other  creature  he 
shouted  abuse  menacingly. 

The  road  was  excellent.  From  Capetown  for  a  time  the  mountains 
recede  on  either  side  but  at  about  70  miles  they  crowd  together  at  a  long 
gorge  through  which  we  should  have  to  drive.  It  began  to  get  dark.  Van 
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Dyk  reined  the  horses  in  a  little.  “Appl”,  he  shouted  from  time  to  time. 
We  could  not  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  this  word;  whether  it  was  a  proper 
name  or  only  just  a  peremptory  shout  to  the  horses.  He  shouted  when  the 
horses  jibbed  or  careered  along  too  fast  or  went  backwards.  When  we 
asked  Van  Dyk  about  this,  he  only  smiled. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  we  suddenly  turned  sharply 
off  the  road  and  drove  up  to  a  solitary,  long,  one-storey  stone  building, 
with  a  broad  stoep  running  its  whole  length. 

“What  does  this  mean.  Where  are  we  going?” 

“Supper  and  a  night’s  lodging,”  said  Van  Dyk  gently  but  firmly:  “the 
horses  are  tired,  we  have  done  twenty  miles  to-day.  This  hotel  is  called  the 
Fox  and  Hounds.”* 

“But  what’s  all  this?”  protested  the  ardent  Posyet,  “this  is  impossible. 
Let’s  go  on  further!” 

“But  where  to?  Look,  it’s  dark  and  raining,”  we  objected. 

“Never  mind,  we  are  going  on  anyway!” 

“Why?  Look,  you  are  driving  about  to  see  things  .  .  .  you  are  travelling 
so  to  speak  .  .  .  What  will  you  see  at  night?” 

But  the  learned  party,  as  we  called  those  in  the  other  carriage,  persisted 
in  their  obstinacy.  Differences  of  opinion  sprang  up.  The  artistic  party, 
i.e.  we  three,  got  out  on  to  the  stoep,  but  the  others  went  on  sitting  in  their 
carriage.  Meanwhile,  Van  Dyk  and  his  companion  silently  unharnessed  the 
horses  and  the  dispute  came  to  an  end. 

The  Baron  left  the  room,  the  learned  party  unwillingly  and  sheepishly 
dismounted  from  their  conveyance,  but  1  proceeded  to  wander  round  the 
house.  1  asked  what  the  place  was  called. 

“First  River  in  English  or  Eerste  Rivier  in  Hollands,”  answered  Van  Dyk. 

If  you  reckon  from  Capetown  then  it  really  is  the  first;  but  like  rivers 
in  general,  it  is,  of  course,  also  the  last.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  is 
a  river  at  all!  “Where  then  is  the  river?”  I  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“There”,  he  answered,  pointing  to  the  place  where  I  was  standing.  “You 
are  standing  on  the  river;  this  is  all  river.”  And  he  pointed  to  the  wide 
expanse  around. 

“Just  sand  and  rocks?”  I  said. 

“Now  there  is  no  river,”  he  continued,  “unless  there  in  that  channel, 
but  in  winter  water  covers  everything  for  some  miles.  All  the  rivers  here 
are  like  that.” 

I  went  into  the  house.  “What’s  this,  a  hotel?  It’s  not  a  bit  like  one.” 
The  first  room  looks  like  the  dining-room  of  a  private  home.  The  floors 

*  Thomas  Morris,  the  proprietor  of  “The  Fox  and  Hounds”,  was  also  Poundmaster 
{Cape  Almanac,  1853). 
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are  varnished,  there  are  wallpapers  on  the  walls.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
is  a  circular  table  and  along  the  walls  are  two  very  nice  couches  in  the  latest 
fashion.  Our  things  lay  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  and  on  the  couches,  but  the 
proprietors  were  not  to  be  seen.  However,  I  heard  voices  and  went  across 
the  corridor  into  a  side  room.  It  was  a  big  very  well-furnished  room  with  a 
long  table  and  reminded  me  even  less  of  our  inns.  On  the  table  lay  a  bible 
and  other  books,  needlework,  notebooks  and  so  on;  by  the  wall  stood  a 
piano.  It  wasn't  difflcult  to  guess  that  the  proprietors  were  English:  the 
furniture  was  new,  everything  was  fresh  and  everywhere  were  the  signs  of  a 
regard  for  comfort.  Nobody  showed  up  except  a  young  stocky  negro. 
Whatever  you  asked  him  or  whatever  you  ordered  him  to  do,  he  first  of 
all  answered  with  a  laugh  exposing  a  row  of  the  whitest  teeth.  This  laugh 
is  a  habit  of  the  negroes. 

“What’s  on.  Are  we  having  supjjer?”  somebody  asked. 

“Yes,  1  have  ordered  it  already”,  answered  the  Baron. 

“Already”,  said  Weirich.  “What  have  you  ordered?” 

“Not  much;  just  a  few  odds  and  ends:  mutton,  ham,  chicken,  tea,  butter, 
bread  and  cheese.” 

After  supper,  they  conducted  us  to  other  rooms  without  varnished 
floors  or  wallpaper  but  with  huge  beds  like  catafalques.  The  rooms  smelt 
of  dampness;  evidently  they  were  seldom  occupied  by  travellers.  Insects 
unknown  to  us  crawled  along  the  walls;  they  were  not  related  to  bed-bugs 
or  cockroaches  but  were  some  sort  of  long  beetle  with  lots  of  legs.  Zelenii, 
sharing  my  room  with  me,  had  hardly  had  time  to  lie  down  before  he  was 
fast  asleep.  I  alone  remained  awake,  but  not  for  long.  Early  in  the  morning, 
before  we  had  a  chance  to  have  our  sleep  out,  the  indefatigable  Posyet  who 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  role  of  mentor,  walked  round  the  rooms  and 
exhorted  us  to  get  up  and  drive  on. 

*  «  # 

We  drove  merrily  on  along  a  good  road  through  the  hills  in  fine  weather. 
All  around  was  fresh  after  the  previous  day’s  rain.  No  dust  rose  from  the 
sand  which  lay  as  meekly  as  clay.  The  mountains  did  not  look  as  gloomy 
and  hostile  as  on  the  previous  evening;  they  tried  to  display  their  good 
points  to  us  though  to  tell  the  truth  unless  the  sun  gilded  them  with  his  rays, 
there  wasn’t  much  good  about  them.  A  few  of  them  could  boast  of  a  green 
summit  or  slopes,  but  the  majority  had  almost  identical  weathered  grey 
flanks  which  were  distinguished  in  one  by  a  gully,  in  a  second  by  a  hump, 
in  a  third  by  a  sheer  precipice.  Although  I  knew  from  descriptions  that 
Africa,  not  excluding  its  southern  tip,  simply  teems  with  sand  and  moun¬ 
tains  my  imagination  had  drawn  for  me  dark  Jungles  and  the  refuges  of 
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lions  and  tigers  and  snakes.  My  eyes,  however,  sought  vainly  for  any  forests. 
They  grow  along  the  sea  shore  but  inland,  beginning  at  the  Cape  itself  and 
stretching  to  the  frontier  of  the  Colony,  i.e.  700  miles,  the  sandy  soil  is  covered 
with  small  bushes  with  artificially  cultivated  gardens  round  the  farms. 
Beyond  the  frontiers,  except  for  scanty  oases,  there  are  not  even  these.  But 
on  this  morning  in  the  middle  of  March,  the  protea  bushes  looked  gayer 
and  the  green  seemed  greener  so  that  our  German  companion  remarked 
that  there  must  be  plenty  of  cattle.  Indeed,  cattle-farming  flourished  here 
as  it  did  in  the  whole  Colony.  The  horses  moved  more  briskly  and  Van  Dyk, 
too  sat  as  serene  and  cool  as  a  May  flower,  as  1  should  have  said  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Locally,  it  would  be  a  September  flower. 

I  can’t  get  used  to  the  antipodes.  It  seems  to  me  that  it's  now  spring 
but  here  they  are  getting  ready  for  winter,  i.e.  for  rain  and  wind,  and  they 
say  that  except  for  grapes  all  the  fruit  has  come  to  an  end.  In  a  Capetown 
bookshop  I  opened  a  keepsake  book  of  verse  and  prose  and  paging  through 
it  I  read:  “For  her,  this  proud  beauty,  the  days  of  love  and  pleasure  are 
over;  the  flowering  September  and  hot  December  of  her  life  are  past,  the 
rigours  and  severity  of  July  bad  weather  are  upon  her.”  And  in  verse: 
“Whether  the  scorching  northern  sun  oppresses  me  or  the  cold  harsh  blasts 
of  the  south  wind  freeze  my  blood  1  shall  patiently  endure  all,  but  the  burn¬ 
ing  caresses  or  the  cold  gaze  of  my  darling  I  cannot  withstand.”  Further  on 
in  the  description  of  some  ruined  rich  man  it  says:  “Now  he  is  poor;  a  little 
summer  house  serves  him  for  dwelling,  surrounded  only  with  thorny  hedges 
of  cactus  and  aloe  and  shaded  by  the  almond,  apricot  and  orange  trees 
and  the  thicket  of  grape  vines  that  he  once  planted.  The  grapes,  almonds, 
apricots  and  oranges  or  the  milk  from  his  single  cow  furnish  him  with  food. 
Did  he  think  when  he  planted  the  trees  for  fun  that  with  their  fruit  he  would 
assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger?  He  had  one  old  and  devoted  negro  for  ser¬ 
vant  .  .  .”  That’s  what  African  poverty  is  like:  every  day  fresh  milk  and 
dessert  straight  from  the  tree  and  a  negro  in  your  service  .  .  .  What  would 
such  poverty  cost  in  Petersburg? 

If  nature  had  not  diversified  our  way  very  much  then  the  motley  throng 
of  travellers  of  all  tribes,  colours  and  conditions,  walking,  riding  and  driving 
past  us  completed  a  picture  in  which  without  them  there  would  have  been 
many  blanks.  Endless  strings  of  carts  followed  each  other  to  Capetown 
or  from  Capetown,  with  people  and  goods.  Long  wagons  and  still  longer 
teams  of  oxen  harnessed  in  pairs,  from  six  to  twelve  to  each  wagon,  stretched 
in  an  unbroken  procession  along  the  road.  These  oxen  are  only  controlled 
by  a  long  whip.  The  Hottentot  driver  ordinarily  sits  on  the  box  and  if  he 
has  to  turn  to  the  right  he  cracks  the  whip  on  the  left  side  and  vice  versa. 
Sometimes  the  oxen  merely  stir  their  legs,  but  at  others  they  advance  at  a 
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trot  in  a  sort  of  crooked  double  line-ahead.  If  they  meet  a  carriage,  the  oxen 
give  way  unwillingly  and  pretty  slowly;  when  that  happens,  a  Hottentot 
boy,  of  whom  in  each  wagon  there  are  always  several,  usually  jumps  out  and 
drags  the  whole  team  aside. 

We  ran  into  many  specially  gaily  and  smartly  dressed  people,  men  and 
women,  walking,  riding  and  driving  in  wagons  who  were  all  Malays.  All 
their  heads  were  bound  up  in  cotton  cloths,  most  of  them  red  or  checked. 
We  had  seen  a  lot  the  night  before,  especially  in  wagons.  Such  a  wagon  is 
very  picturesque:  imagine  a  cart  about  20  feet  long,  vaulted  over  with 
canvas  and  so  crammed  with  these  Mahometan  people  that  some  of  the  men 
and  children,  not  finding  a  place  under  the  canvas,  huddle  together  in  the 
open  and  stick  out  like  supernumerary  logs  from  a  firewood  cart.  Three  span 
of  oxen  slowly  and  solemnly  advance  with  this  menagerie.  In  the  evenings 
the  carts  form  a  laager,  the  unyoked  oxen  feed  on  the  bush  and  the  smoke 
and  glow  from  the  flames  of  the  crackling  campfire  spread  far  into  the  dark¬ 
ness;  groups  of  travellers  sit  by  steaming  cauldrons.  Van  Dyk  explained 
that  these  Malays  were  returning  from  the  hamlet  of  Kramati,^  about  25 
miles  from  Capetown  where  they  had  gathered  to  worship  some  prophet 
or  other  of  theirs  buried  there.  All  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  reminded  me 
a  little  of  our  gipsy  encampments  but  with  this  difference:  that  the  Malays 
were  honest  hard-working  people  and  consequently  not  wild  and  naked  in 
appearance. 

Besides  Malays  we  came  across  Hottentots  and  negroes.  The  Hottentots 
drove  or  carried  loads  and  were  going  to  work  as  day-labourers  or  returning 
from  it.  Among  the  negroes  we  met  many  with  knapsacks  on  sticks,  but  well- 
dressed.  “But,  who  are  these?”  1  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“They  are  black  people  coming  home  from  the  war.”  The  war  with  the 
kaffirs  had  only  just  ended;  some  of  the  negro  tribes  had  taken  part  in  it 
at  the  invitation  of  the  English  Government. 

Many  omnibuses,  town  carriages  and  farmers  on  horseback  passed  us 
either  going  to  town  or  coming  back  from  it.  It  was  cheerful  enough  for 
Zelenii  to  sing  all  the  time  about  love  and  not  once  to  strike  up  the  funeral 
march.  We  exchanged  remarks  with  the  learned  party,  pointing  out  to  each 
other  a  beautiful  view  of  a  farm,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  lizard  crawling  on  the 
road;  we  asked  the  names  of  grasses  and  trees  and  in  our  turn  told  them 
about  the  birds  we  had  seen,  on  our  way.  The  learned  ones  looked  first  at 
us  and  then  at  each  other  with  a  smile  and  finally  explained  to  us  that  they 

‘The  kramat,  or  tomb,  of  Sheikh  Yussuf  (Joseph)  (1626  99).  overlooks  the  farm 
Zandviiet,  near  Faure,  and  is  still  regarded  as  being  the  most  important  shrine  of  the  Holy 
Circle  of  Islam  enclosing  the  Cape  Peninsula  (I.D.  du  Plessis,  The  Cape  Malays,  Cape  Town 
1944,  pp.  4-7,  and  illustration). 
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had  not  seen  a  single  bird  and  that  we  must  be  thinking  to  ourselves  that 
because  we  had  got  to  Africa  we  ought  to  be  seeing  birds.  Meanwhile,  we 
were  meeting  birds  every  minute  and  were  amazed  that  they  should  not  have 
seen  a  single  one.  But  the  explanation  was  simple;  we  were  in  front  and  they 
behind;  the  birds  flew  away  as  soon  as  our  carriage  approached  so  that  the 
following  one  did  not  see  any. 

*  * 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Somerset*  built 
in  a  long  row  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  right  on  the  road.  Everything 
here  was  green  and  the  one-storey  stone  Hollands  cottages  with  tiled  roofs 
were  barely  visible  behind  their  oaks  and  pines;  around  each  of  them  was 
a  fence  with  oleanders  and  rose  bushes,  with  a  crowd  of  dahlias  and  other 
flowers.  The  mountains  in  the  distance  were  like  a  backcloth  and  green  from 
head  to  foot.  All  this  landscape  is  not  really  African,  it’s  too  fresh  and  green 
and  shady  and  diverse  for  Africa.  We  walked  through  the  hamlet  to  the 
mountain  and  had  hardly  taken  a  hundred  steps  before  Wcirich,  our  fellow- 
traveller,  was  walking  arm-in-arm  with  someone  and  chatting  with  him 
animatedly.  It  was  the  German  missionary.  He  advised  us  to  take  another 
road  where  in  one  spot  some  camphor  trees,’  quite  a  rarity  here,  were  grow¬ 
ing.  We  returned  to  the  posting  station  which  was  a  low  building,  like  the 
others,  with  a  flower-bed. 

We  assemble,  we  look  around  for  the  Baron — he  isn't  there:  we  glance 
into  a  room  on  the  right,  a  sort  of  drawing-room;  two  women  travellers 
are  there  but  at  a  table  the  Baron  is  already  breakfasting.  He  would  not 
have  been  inclined  to  go  on,  only  this  time  the  learned  party  prevailed  and 
we  set  off  along  an  indifferent  country  road,  rutted  by  the  previous  evening’s 
rain.  Soon,  however,  we  got  back  again  on  the  main  road  and  drove  along 
a  valley  with  many  farms.  Their  gardens  bordered  the  road  with  shady 
oaks  and  aloe  bushes  but  most  of  all  with  quinces,  which  with  their  yellow 
fruit,  formed  impenetrable  hedges.  You  know  the  quince?  It’s  something 
like  a  strong  sourish  apple  with  an  astringency  that  screws  your  mouth  up, 
it’s  impossible  to  eat  it  raw.  Nevertheless,  they  make  it  into  jam  and  stew  it. 
But  Zelenii  jumped  out  of  the  cart,  picked  a  whole  hat  full  and  ate  them. 
Van  Dyk  also  picked  a  quantity  and  gave  them  to  the  horses — they  also  ate 
them;  nobody  else  did.  To  my  question  whether  they  were  good,  Zelenii 
answered  nothing.  He  is  still  at  the  happy  age  between  boyhood  and  man- 

'  The  village  of  Somerset  (now  Somerset  West)  was  founded  in  1822  (Theal,  op.  cit., 
I,  316). 

’  The  camphor  trees  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  farm  Vergelegen,  originally  established 
by  W.  A.  van  der  Stel. 
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hood.  That's  why  he  is  half  one  and  half  the  other.  But  something  within 
him  is  growing  stronger  and  working  itself  out.  He  knows  his  job  perfectly 
and  loves  it,  takes  his  duties  seriously  and  fulfils  them  and  is  strict  with 
himself  and  in  his  observation  of  the  proprieties — that’s  maturity.  But  he 
is  unconcerned  about  all  that  lies  outside  his  direct  interests;  he  reads,  takes 
a  walk,  sleeps  and  eats  with  equal  inclination,  not  giving  pre-eminence  to 
any  of  them — that’s  the  remains  of  boyhood.  He  picks  up  a  book,  it’s  all 
the  same  which  one,  and  abandons  it  without  regret,  he  lies  down  and  falls 
asleep  anywhere  he  happens  to  be  and  any  time  he  likes;  he  eats  anything 
indiscriminately,  especially  fruit.  After  pineapple  and  grapes  he  eats,  very 
likely,  turnip;  grapes  he  eats  skins  and  all  “so  that  there  may  be  more  of 
them.’’  He’s  very  nice,  there’s  much  natural  humour  about  him  and  he’s 
a  master  of  the  practical  joke.  The  creature  is  always  singing,  laughing  and 
talking,  and  neither  insults  nor  is  insulted.  We  all  like  him  very  much.  It’s 
ail  the  same  to  him  where  he  is,  whether  they  have  arrived  at  a  beautiful 
port  or  whether  they  are  anchored  off  a  barren  cliff;  whether  he  is  strolling 
along  the  shore  or  is  in  charge  of  work  on  board — he  either  does  the  job 
and  then  is  silent  and  pulls  a  serio-comic  face,  or  sings  and  laughs.  At  every 
moment  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  existence  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
Thanks  to  him  we  were  never  bored  for  one  minute  of  our  trip  in  the  Colony; 
he  was  a  precious  travelling  companion. 

*  *  * 

The  day  was  marvellous.  It  grew  hot.  The  horses  at  a  lazy  trot  trailed 
through  the  sand;  the  wheels  squeaked  and  the  heat  tormented;  Baron 
Kridner  and  I  were  silent.  Van  Dyk  from  lack  of  anything  better  to  do  flicked 
with  his  whip  at  lizards  crawling  along  the  road.  Zelenii  at  first  beat  time 
with  his  feet  against  his  seat,  it  wasn’t  in  his  nature  to  sit  quietly  for  long  in 
one  place.  For  a  long  time  he  sang  “The  new  hall,  the  maple  hall’’  but  later 
on  gradually  fell  silent,  teasing  first  me  and  then  the  Baron  with  a  trick.  But 
the  heat  and  heaviness  tormented  us  and  he,  being  bored  with  silence,  frown¬ 
ed  and  struck  up:  “Not  a  drum  was  heard  .  .  .’’  We  listened  silently,  waving 
flies  and  gadflies  away  and  looking  on  either  side  at  the  great  mountains 
which  seemed  to  be  flocking  to  meet  us.  Suddenly,  from  a  thicket  of  bushes 
on  the  left — 100  paces  in  front  of  us,  some  kind  of  handsome  white  animal 
with  black  spnjts  jumped  out;  with  one  bound  it  was  across  the  road  and 
then  stood  motionless.  “Roebuck — roebuck’’  said  Van  Dyk,  pointing  with 
his  whip.  On  the  left  whence  the  buck  had  jumped  out,  the  bush  moved 
gently.  A  small  herd  of  buck  were  lurking  there  not  daring  to  follow  their 
leader.  They  all  had  noticed  us,  but  remained  irresolute.  The  leader  stood 
half  turned  round  as  if  petrified.  He  gazed  at  us  with  his  ears  pricked  up  and 
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his  horns  tilted  back,  slightly.  “How  can  we  approach  a  little  closer  without 
frightening  them?”  we  asked. 

“You  must  shout  suddenly  all  together  just  as  loudly  as  you  can,”  in¬ 
structed  Van  Dyk,  “and  they  will  freeze  to  the  spot  for  a  few  moments.” 

Why  did  he  say  that?  My  God,  how  we  bellowed.  Zelenii  especially 
did  not  spare  his  lungs;  Van  Dyk  too.  But  we  had  not  finished  shouting 
before  the  leading  buck  dashed  back  on  his  tracks  into  the  bush  and  made 
off  with  his  herd.  We  all  looked  questioningly  at  Van  Dyk. 

“Why  man,  how  badly  you  know  your  own  animals!”  remarked  Zelenii. 

“Appl!”  shouted  Van  Dyk  to  his  horses  and  we  drove  on.  But  for  a  long 
time  we  could  see  the  buck  rushing  through  the  bush  and  swaying  the 
branches;  then  they  fled  away  at  full  gallop  into  the  mountains,  from  which 
we  were  descending.  The  country  began  to  change  considerably :  the  moun¬ 
tains  drew  closer  to  us  all  the  time;  we  drove  along  their  slopes,  now  rising, 
now  falling.  Towards  dinner-time,  we  approached  a  beautiful  little  river  set 
in  such  scenery  that  even  the  decorous  and  comjwsed  Van  Dyk  pointed  out 
to  us  with  a  smile  one  picturesque  ravine  shaded  with  trees.  “Very  nice 
place!”  he  remarked.  We  drove  across  the  river  by  a  long  stone  bridge,  not 
quite  finished,  with  a  single  arch. 

“Who  is  building  this  bridge?”  I  asked. 

“A  Stellenbosch  coachmaker”,  he  answered. 

“How  so?  Where  did  he  learn?” 

“Nowhere,  he  hasn’t  even  been  away  from  here.”  From  the  bridge  we 
drove  as  it  were  right  into  a  garden.  The  greenery,  the  shade  and  the  fresh¬ 
ness  swallowed  us  up,  carriages  and  all.  Everywhere  were  gardens  and  more 
gardens  so  that  the  houses  were  not  visible;  this  was  the  town  of  Stellen¬ 
bosch.  The  broadest  of  broad  streets  intersected  at  right  angles.  More 
beautiful  and  larger  oaks  1  never  saw  anywhere;  under  them  were  hidden 
one-storey  houses  in  the  Hollands  style.  The  streets  were  so  long  that  they 
seemed  endless — a  mile  and  a  half  and  more. 

For  a  long  time  we  dashed  along  these  avenues  and  at  last  in  the  longest 
and  apparently  the  principal  street,  we  stopped  in  front  of  a  stoep.  White 
inhabitants  were  not  to  be  seen;  there  wasn’t  a  soul  on  the  streets;  it  was 
still  early  in  the  day  and  hot.  Blacks  wandered  here  and  there,  or  rode  past 
on  horseback  or  worked.  We  went  into  a  cool  empty  reception-room 
furnished  simply,  almost  meagrely.  We  opened  one  of  the  doors  leading 
out  of  it  and  pulled  up  on  the  threshold  before  an  original  picture  of  the 
Flemish  school.  The  room  was  high  with  a  wooden  floor  and  was  crammed 
with  dilapidated  cupboards  blackened  by  time,  and  with  various  household 
utensils.  Along  the  wall  stood  a  couch  with  part  of  the  seat  fallen  through; 
in  front  of  it  was  a  round  table  covered  with  a  coarse  table  cloth.  The  rest 
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of  the  wall  space  was  taken  up  by  simple  benches  and  stools.  On  one  bench 
sat  a  very  old  woman  in  a  Hollands  cap  without  a  frill  and  dipped  tallow 
candles,  another  elderly  woman  sat  behind  a  spinning  wheel;  a  third,  a 
young  girl,  with  the  blondest  of  curls,  a  white  skin  the  colour  of  baked  milk, 
white  eyebrows  and  bluish-white  eyes,  bustled  about  the  housework.  The 
servant  was  a  tall  mulatto  woman.  Her  small  forehead,  with  eyebrows 
that  met,  did  not  deter  her  from  rolling  her  eyes,  black  as  tar.  Everything 
stopped  as  we  entered  and  all  stood  up.  The  housewives  responded  to  our 
bows  with  affable  smiles  and  began  to  bustle  about  gathering  together 
candles,  spinning  wheel  and  all  the  other  gear,  clearing  a  place  for  us  to  sit 
down. 

“What  have  you  for  dinner?”  asked  Weirich. 

“We  are  getting  it  ready”,  they  answered. 

“Are  there  beef  and  mutton?” 

“There’s  no  beef,  but  we  have  chicken  and  pork.” 

“But  are  there  any  vegetables?” 

“There  are  vegetables  too.” 

“But  fruit,”  asked  Zelenii,  “grapes,  for  example,  oranges  and  bananas?” 

“There  are  no  oranges  or  bananas,  but  we  have  water-melons  and  figs.” 

“Good,  good !  Give  us  some  water-melons  and  figs,  and  isn’t  there  any¬ 
thing  else?” 

There  was  a  commotion;  we  turned  that  peaceful  household  upside  down. 
The  doors  of  the  cupboards  began  to  bang,  basins  and  plates  to  clink;  in 
the  kitchen  the  fire  crackled;  the  women  ran  to  and  fro.  I  went  out  to  the 
courtyard  and  on  to  the  broad  stoep  shaded,  as  always  here,  by  grape  vines. 
Bunches  of  large  yellow  grapes  hung  seductively  from  the  trellis-work. 
A  negro  with  a  short  ladder  passed  from  one  branch  to  another  and  cut  off 
the  best  for  our  dinner.  An  old  negress,  black  as  worn  satin,  with  a  kerchief 
on  her  head  cleaned  the  knives.  Seeing  me  she  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  me. 
Behind  me,  Zelenii  appeared  and  she  did  it  to  him  too.  That  pleased  him 
immensely  and  he  invited  me  to  watch  how  she  would  greet  our  comrades 
who  were  following  us.  The  mistress  of  the  house  noticing  what  the  woman 
was  doing  pointed  to  her,  then  to  her  own  head  and  then  wagged  her  finger 
in  the  air  letting  us  know  that  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind.  The  small 
courtyard  completed  this  household.  Van  Dyk  had  managed  to  get  into  it 
with  both  carriages.  With  the  help  of  his  boys  and  the  other  coachmen  he 
harnessed  the  horses  and  tethered  them  in  various  corners  in  the  shade. 
The  household  of  this  African  Korobochka  was  small  but  full.  Pigs  and 
domestic  fowls  walked  about  the  courtyard,  but  alongside  it  was  a  green 
garden.  A  light  green  banana  sharply  contrasted  with  the  background  of 
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dark  green  figs  and  pear  trees.  From  behind  a  fence  a  sweet  briar  showed 
itself. 

We  went  for  a  walk  along  the  street  with  the  Baron.  Everywhere  it  was 
green;  gardens  and  avenues  were  on  all  sides.  We  came  to  the  end  of  the 
street  and  rested  in  a  fairly  big  Protestant  church  with  a  fence.  On  the 
right  stood  a  large  house  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  being  the  seat  of 
local  government;  the  oaks  in  front  of  it  had  attained  unusual  stature  and 
girth.  Probably  these  trees  are  as  old  as  the  town,  which  is  older  than  almost 
all  others  in  the  Colony.  It  was  founded  two  hundred  years  ago  and  named 
in  honour  of  the  Governor,  Stellen,  and  his  wife,  born  Bosch.®  Admiring 
the  green  of  the  gardens,  we  turned  left  into  a  narrow  street  and  came  out 
behind  the  town.  On  one  side  before  us  rose  a  mountain  bare  in  some  patches 
and  green  in  others;  all  around  was  a  valley  most  intensively  cultivated,  in 
the  distance  were  farms.  We  turned  back  into  the  town  and  walked  by  the 
side  of  a  narrowish  brook  in  which  black  peasant  women  were  rinsing  linen. 
Along  the  brook  stood  negro  and  Hottentot  huts  and  here  and  there  little 
shops.  The  streets  were  all  paved  roads.  At  one  house,  outwardly  Euro¬ 
pean  and  to  all  appearance  the  post-office,  stood  a  few  carriages,  barouches 
and  carts;  round  them  sw'armed  travellers  of  both  sexes,  all  English. 

We  found  the  table  ready  laid  and  the  women  of  the  house,  standing 
round  it,  invited  us  to  sit  down.  We  didn’t  have  to  be  asked  twice.  They 
looked  kindly  at  us  and  resembled,  in  their  dresses  of  old-fashioned  cut  and 
with  their  pale  faces  and  melancholy  glances,  the  faded  portraits  of  their 
estimable  ancestors.  What  hadn’t  been  put  on  the  table!  It  was  a  regular 
food  shop.  The  basins  and  plates  were  a  job  lot,  the  decanters  had  odd 
stoppers  and  the  castors  none  at  all — poverty  went  hand  in  hand  with 
cordiality.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Baron  ate  a  lot  of  meat  and 
poultry  and  Zelenii  of  fruit  and  I  of  everything.  The  water-melons,  longish 
like  ordinary  melons,  were  both  red  and  sweet  and  we  ordered  some  for 
the  road. 


Stellenbosch  is  celebrated  in  the  Colony  for  its  verdancy,  fruit  and  fresh 
air.  Because  of  them,  invalids  and  foreigners  stream  here,  rent  houses  and 
enjoy  the  shade  and  the  walks.  Twice  a  week  omnibuses  come  from  Cape¬ 
town — it’s  a  five-hour  drive  by  the  direct  road.  The  surroundings  are 


•  The  belief  that  Stellenbosch  derived  its  name  from  Simon  van  der  Stel,  who  founded 
it  in  1681  and  “his  Lady,  whose  name  was  Bosch”  persisted  for  many  years,  and  is  repeated 
in  ttie  Cape  Almanac  for  1853.  The  name  is,  however,  believed  to  be  derived  from  ‘Stel 
se  bosch'  on  the  analogy  of  ‘hertogenbosch’ ;  Simon  van  der  Stel  married  Johanna  Jacoba 
Six,  who  never  visited  the  Cape  (J.  du  Plessis,  “Crepe  uit  die  geskiedenis  van  Stellenbosch”, 
in  Stellenbosch,  1679-1929,  Hortors,  1929,  p.  51). 
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picturesque — all  hills  and  valleys.  In  Stellenbosch  itself  there  are  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  but  in  the  district  round  about,  five  thousand. 
The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  school,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Colony,  which 
has  turned  out  several  good  teachers  for  other  places.®  All  the  subjects  are 
taught  that  enter  into  a  classical  education.  Who  knows  what  oak  of  learn¬ 
ing  will  grow  up  in  this  ancient,  yet  still  young  Colony,  which  is  remoulding 
itself?  Perhaps  Stellenbosch  College  may  become  the  African  Gdttingen  or 
Oxford.*®  “Young  Colony”  1  said  because  some  thirty  years  ago,  people 
here  never  dreamed  of  roads,  insurance  companies  and  improvements  in  the 
black  men’s  lot.  And  to-day  the  Hollander  farmer,  stubborn  in  his  hatred 
of  the  English,  with  his  floppy  hat  brim  turned  dow'n  over  his  eyes  and  in 
his  grey  Jacket,  still  jogs  for  thirty  miles  astride  his  nag  rather  than  take  a 
seat  in  the  omnibus  which,  for  three  shillings  and  in  about  four  hours,  will 
deliver  him  at  the  same  destination.  Not  that  the  farmers  are  poor;  several 
have  yearly  incomes  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  roubles.  In  the  Stellen¬ 
bosch  district  the  chief  products  are  wine,  then  wheat,  oak,  potatoes,  etc. 

At  five  o’clock  when  the  heat  had  abated,  the  town  livened  up;  blinds 
were  drawn  up  and  many  worthy  Hollander  personages  of  both  sexes 
appeared  on  the  stoeps.  1  met  our  Doctor  and  with  him  two  people  who, 
if  not  German,  were  of  teutonic  extraction.  Two  Danish  brothers,  a  doctor 
and  a  chemist,  had  taken  him  to  their  house  and  shown  him  the  garden.** 
1  made  their  acquaintance  and  we  walked  out  of  the  town  across  the  bridge 
and  through  the  fields,  returning  in  the  dark  of  the  evening  almost  by  feel. 
The  Danes  took  us  to  their  house  and  must  needs  treat  us  to  wine,  the  chief 
product  of  the  Cape.  Drinking,  especially  after  dinner,  comes  difficultly  to 
me.  But  they  set  out  three  or  four  bottles  and  four  glasses. 

“This  is  Frontinac  and  that  Rivesault”  they  said,  pouring  out  some  of 
each  of  the  wines.  1  detected  in  one  of  them  a  likeness  to  Chambertin  for  it 
tasted  exactly  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  vines  of  Burgundy.  Our  hosts  said 
they  would  send  us  a  few  bottles  of  wine  at  our  Capetown  hotel.  They  ac¬ 
companied  us  home  to  our  quarters. 

The  calmness  and  warmth  of  the  night  were  inexpressibly  pleasant — not 
a  breath  of  wind,  or  a  cloudlet.  Stars  stared  out  of  the  sky,  twinkling  vigor¬ 
ously;  on  the  stoeps  everywhere  there  were  people  and  the  sound  of  voices. 

*  The  first  school  at  Stellenbosch  was  established  by  its  founder  in  1683.  The  school 
referred  to  here,  however,  is  that  known  to-day  as  the  Hoer-Jongensskool,  originally 
established  under  the  Herschel  System,  which  in  1853  had  an  average  attendance  of  100 
and  embraced  “all  the  branches  of  a  classical  and  scientific  training”  (Cape  Almanac,  1853). 

‘*The  Stellenbosch  Gymnasium,  founded  in  1866,  was  to  be  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  Victoria  College  (so  named  in  1887),  which  in  1918  became  the  University  of  Stellen¬ 
bosch. 

"  Probably  Dr.  E.  L.  Schroder  and  the  apothecary,  H.  C.  Schroder  (C./<.,  1853). 
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From  our  hotel  were  borne  the  sound  of  jolly  voices  and  from  the  windows 
light  poured.  They  were  all  there,  sitting  at  the  round  table  and  drinking 
the  sandy  mixture  as  before,  i.e.  tea  and  sugar.  It’s  a  travesty  of  what  we 
drink  at  home  under  the  name  of  tea.  At  the  table  was  some  one  new;  an 
elderly  stout  man  with  a  rubicund,  kind,  laughing  face.  G.  Verstveld,**  the 
local  doctor,  Posyet  told  us. 

“Why  does  he  look  at  us  so  oddly  and  where  did  you  pick  him  up?’’ 

I  asked. 

“He  came  of  his  own  accord;  he  found  out  that  some  Russians  had  arrived 
and  came  to  look  at  us;  he  has  never  met  any  Russians  before!’’ 

The  Doctor  himself  confirmed  this.  He  spoke  tolerable  French  and  ex¬ 
plained  openly  that  he  had  heard  and  read  so  much  about  the  Russians 
that  he  could  not  overcome  his  curiosity  and  so  came  to  make  our  acquain¬ 
tance. 

“I  dabble  a  little  in  natural  sciences  such  as  geology  and  in  unnatural 
ones  too,  like  phrenology.  I  am  also  fond  of  ethnology.  Consequently,  it’s 
most  interesting  for  me  to  look  at  the  Russian  species”,  he  said,  fixing  an 
extremely  attentive  eye  on  Baron  Kridner,  our  Doctor,  Weirich,  and  Posyet, 
all  three  of  whom  were  not  of  Russian  origin.  “And  what  a  species  it  is!" 
he  said,  continuing  to  gaze  at  them. 

We  could  hardly  restrain  our  laughter. 

“But  what  sort  of  species  is  this?”  1  asked,  pointing  to  Zelenii. 

The  Doctor  peered  long  and  earnestly  at  him.  “Mongolian”. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  laugh,  but  the  doctor,  it  seems  is  right;  there 
really  are  Mongolian  traits  in  Zelenii. 

“Well,  what  about  him?”;  we  pointed  to  Goshkevich.  He  thought  for 
a  long  time. 

“He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  China”,  somebody  said. 

“But,  you  know,  he  does  resemble  a  Chinaman.” 

We  shouted  with  laughter  and  he  laughed  with  us.  Goshkevich  was  a 
Little  Russian;  Zelenii  and  I  were  the  only  pure  Russians. 

“Yes,  the  Russians  are  powerful;  there  are  so  many,  many  rumours 
about  them”,  the  doctor  said.  He  expected,  apparently,  to  sec  bogatyrs  and 
perhaps  people  of  rather  savage  appearance  and  was  astonished  when  he 
found  out  that  Goshkevich  too  went  in  for  geology — that  we  had  many 
scholars  and  a  literature. 

He  was  so  taken  up  with  all  this  that  he  did  not  think  about  leaving,  but 
it  was  time  to  sleep.  Van  Dyk  flatly  refused  to  drive  on. 

“The  road  is  bad”,  he  said,  smiling. 


*•  The  local  doctor,  J.  Versfeld  (C.A.,  1853). 
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The  Dutch  doctor  insisted  that  wc  should  visit  him  without  fail  next  day 
and  explained  that  he  would  accompany  us  for  about  ten  miles  and  take  us 
on  a  visit  to  a  farmer  friend  of  his. 

For  the  night,  they  showed  us  to  various  rooms.  But  as  there  were  only 
three  of  them  and  only  one  bed  in  each  room,  we  had  to  sleep  two  to  a  bed. 
However,  the  beds  were  of  such  a  kind  that  four  men  could  have  lain  in 
each  of  them.  Next  day,  Verstveld  presented  himself  for  us  in  a  cabriolet 
behind  a  pair  of  fine  horses. 

We  drove  off  in  the  fresh  cool  of  the  morning  and  on  our  road  passed 
many  farms,  like  villas,  among  the  green  hills.  1  forgot  to  say  that  on  the 
previous  day  they  had  showed  us  a  camphor  tree  at  one  of  the  villas.  We 
got  out  and  gathered  several  branches  with  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea  from  which  exuded  a  smell  recalling  toothache  and  lozenges. 
The  tree  is  not  very  handsome;  it  appeared  to  me  something  like  our  aspen, 
only  the  leaves  are  different,  oblong,  thicker  and  smoother;  when  rubbed 
they  gave  out  a  strong  smell  of  camphor.  Verstveld  arrested  our  attention 
at  various  picturesque  places;  now  he  pointed  to  a  hill  thickly  overgrown 
with  bush,  now  to  vineyards  and  a  farm  gleaming  white  in  a  gully  on  the 
slopes  of  a  mountain.  We  got  out  of  the  carriages  and  wandered  along  the 
sides  of  the  road,  some  of  us  collecting  rocks,  others  grasses  and  others 
flowers.  Meanwhile,  gazing  attentively  at  the  horses  of  our  carriages  I 
noticed  some  sort  of  difference,  as  though  one  of  the  horses  was  a  stranger. 

“That’s  not  the  horse  we  had  before,”  1  said  to  Van  Dyk  who,  in  his 
blue  coat  and  hat  with  the  crepe  band,  was  sitting  upright  and  motionless 
on  the  box  with  bare  hands. 

“No.” 

“Where  is  he  then?” 

“I  swapped  him.” 

“But  is  this  one  really  any  better?  He  certainly  doesn't  hit  it  off  with 
his  fellow  and  plays  up  all  the  time  on  the  road.” 

“I  swapped  him  at  a  profit”,  said  Van  Dyk,  with  a  smile.  “I  wanted  to 
swap  that  nice  white  horse  too”,  he  added  later. 

“Why  didn’t  you  do  so,  then?” 

“They  wouldn’t  give  me  their  horse,  and  I  wouldn't  part  with  mine.'’ 
«  «  « 

The  six  miles  we  drove  with  the  doctor,  mostly  along  side  roads,  were 
veritable  torture  in  spite  of  the  picturesque  ravines  and  hills;  the  road  had 
been  washed  out  by  the  rain  so  that  on  hills  deep  ruts  had  formed  across 
which  our  carriage  bounded  rather  than  rolled.  In  justice  to  Van  Dyk,  let 
it  be  said  that  in  the  art  of  managing  horses  he  stood  as  high  as.  if  not  higher 
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than,  his  namesake  stood  in  wielding  the  brush.  Here  is  a  hill  and  on  it 
three  deep  ruts  branch  in  various  directions;  between  the  ruts  are  sizeable 
humps — there's  a  problem.  How  not  to  break  a  wheel  or  even  ribs  and 
how  not  to  lose  patience  with  even  the  quietest  horses  and  fly  into  a  rage 
when  climbing  up  the  humps  and  slipping  ofT  into  potholes?  Perhaps  that 
might  have  happened  with  another  coachman,  but  Van  Dyk  gathers  all  the 
reins  into  his  hands  and  distributes  them  between  his  fourteen-inch  fingers, 
then  he  begins  to  play  on  them  as  if  on  strings,  touching  now  the  first,  now 
the  third  or  fourth.  Because  of  these  skilful  manoeuvres  the  two  front 
horses  follow  the  humps  and  leave  the  ruts  between  them;  if  they  do  fall 
into  them,  however,  they  do  so  as  gently  and  carefully  as  if  they  were  grazing 
in  a  meadow.  Occasionally  it  does  happen  that  they  follow  the  slope  on  the 
left  and  that  the  carriage  with  the  two  rear  horses  drops  into  the  rut  on  the 
right  and  rocks  like  a  canoe  among  breakers.  When  we  began  to  complain 
about  the  road  Van  Dyk  smiled  and  said  politely,  pointing  with  his  whip 
at  the  learned  party : 

“But  the  Captain  wanted  to  drive  along  this  road  at  night,  yesterday.” 
Rivulets  insignificant  the  day  before  were  so  swollen  that  the  horses  were 
belly-deep  in  water.  The  sun  rose  high,  the  morning  breezes  died  away; 
it  grew  hot  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  Grasshoppers  chirruped  and 
dragonflies  began  to  hover  about  the  grass  and  bushes;  at  times  a  gadfly  or 
bumble-bee  forced  its  way  into  the  coach,  circled  over  the  horses’  heads 
and  hurried  off,  or  else  a  black  or  red  butterfly  as  big  as  a  bird  fluttered  its 
wings  over  our  heads,  to  drop  suddenly  aside  into  the  bush. 

Zelenii  was  just  starting  to  sing  “Not  a  drum  was  heard  .  .  .”  as  we  were 
climbing  a  hill;  but  he  hadn’t  managed  to  finish  the  first  verse  when  we 
pulled  up  suddenly  just  at  the  top.  We  found  ourselves  at  the  broad  stoep 
of  a  large  one-storey  house  where  Verstveld’s  cabriolet  was  already  standing. 
Buildings  were  arranged  round  us — sheds  and  various  outhouses.  To  the 
left  of  the  house  along  a  hill  runs  a  fairly  big  garden;  behind  the  house  are 
vineyards  and  a  garden  as  well,  beyond  is  the  bush.  This  was  the  Dutch 
farm  Elsenberg,^®  belonging  to  the  doctor’s  friend. 

Verstveld  went  into  the  house,  but  we  stopped  on  the  stoep.  After  a 
minute  he  returned  with  the  master  of  the  house  and  invited  us  to  come  in. 
On  the  threshold,  stood  a  tall  grizzled  old  man  with  beetling  brows  in  a 
long  cloth  coat  covering  his  waist  completely,  a  waistcoat  almost  as  long  and 
broad  nankeen  trousers  falling  in  folds  around  his  feet.  About  him  and  his 

The  farm  Elsenberg,  now  a  well-known  experimental  agricultural  station,  was 
granted  in  1698  to  Samuel  Elsevier,  sccunde  to  W.  A.  van  der  Stel.  By  1754  it  had  been 
acquired  by  Martin  Melck,  grandfather  of  the  owner  whom  Goncharo\  describes,  and 
planter  of  the  famous  vine. 
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house  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  Paul  Potter,  Mieris  and  Tenier.  He  held 
out  his  hand  and  stood  not  moving  on  the  threshold  but  looked  at  us  so 
gently  and  kindly  that  all  the  features  of  his  face  smiled.  On  the  stoep  lay 
countless  pumpkins;  threading  our  way  through  them  we  got  to  our  host 
and  his  hand  which  we  shook  one  after  the  other. 

At  last  we  were  visiting  a  Dutch  farmer  at  the  Cape  in  Africa!  How 
many  descriptions  1  had  read  about  the  farmers,  about  their  way  of  life, 
how  greedily  I  had  followed  their  adventures,  their  fights  with  savages,  with 
wild  beasts,  never  thinking  that  one  day  I . . .  We  went  into  a  big  room  from 
which  the  coolness  wafted  out  on  us.  At  the  door  into  the  drawing-room, 
three  new  phenomena  met  us;  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  a  cap  with  a 
narrowish  frill,  and  a  brown  dress,  her  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of  13,  dressed 
like  her  mother,  who  gazed  at  us  youthfully  and  freshly  with  childish  shy 
curiosity;  also  some  other  woman,  a  guest  or  a  relative.  They  invited  us 
into  the  drawing-room  by  signs.  1  could  not  believe  it;  were  they  really 
farmers — peasants?  The  drawing-room  was  a  still  bigger  room  in  which 
twilight  reigned  as  in  a  fashionable  boudoir;  in  the  middle  of  it,  damask- 
covered  pouffes  were  grouped  together  and  a  massive  walnut  table  stood 
laden  with  various  curiosities,  shells  and  other  objects.  In  the  corners  nestled 
heavy,  but  handsome,  old-fashioned  couches  and  armchairs.  At  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  hung  thick  silken  curtains  of  a  material  not  made  nowadays. 
The  cleanliness  was  incredible.  It  was  a  pity  to  tread  on  the  varnished  floors. 

I  was  afraid  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the  pouffes  on  which,  it  appeared,  nobody 
had  ever  sat.  Evidently  the  room  was  swept  out,  cleaned,  shown  to  guests, 
then  swept  out  again  and  locked  up  indefinitely.  At  first  we  were  silent, 
examining  each  other.  We  saw  that  our  hosts  would  not  on  any  account 
open  the  conversation  themselves. 

Finally,  Posyet  spoke  in  Dutch  and  excused  himself  for  the  unexpected 
and  perhaps  indiscreet  visit.  The  old  man  replied  unhurriedly  and  without 
fuss  that  he  was  “glad  to  have  such  guests  from  far  away”.  And  obviously 
he  was  indeed  glad.  My  God,  what  a  long  time  since  1  saw  such  a  way  of 
life,  such  simple  and  kind  people  and  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to  stay 
with  them  a  bit  longer! 

“What  sort  of  people  are  they.  Will  they  give  us  some  breakfast?”  the 
Baron  whisjjered  to  me  enquiringly,  “hospitality  calls  for  it.” 

“But,  you  know,  you  have  breakfasted.” 

“You  call  coffee  breakfast?  That’s  ridiculous,”  he  objected.  “I  mean 
beef  steak,  cutlets,  game.  Here,  indeed,  there  must  be  plenty  of  game  and 
quite  a  few  cattle!”  he  conluded,  parodying  the  phrase  of  Weirich,  our  travel¬ 
ling  companion. 

Not  one  of  our  hosts  spoke  English,  much  less  French.  Our  host's  grand- 
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father  had  been  noted  for  his  aversion  from  the  English  and  his  grandson 
was  too.  The  English  “had  done  them  much  harm”,  that  is,  they  had  bought 
up  the  blacks,  had  appeased  and  were  appeasing  the  kaffirs  and  other  pre¬ 
datory  tribes,  were  instituting  a  new  order  in  the  government  of  the  Colony 
and  were  making  roads.  Our  host’s  son  appeared,  a  healthy  red-cheeked 
farmer  of  25  in  a  grey  coat,  grey  trousers  and  a  grey  waistcoat.  He  also  shook 
us  all  by  the  hand.  Father  and  son  offered  to  show  us  round  the  farm  and 
we  went  out  again  on  to  the  stoep.  Then  only  did  I  notice  by  what  a  magni¬ 
ficent  vine  it  was  shaded.  The  roots,  deformed  and  interlaced  like  a  brood 
of  snakes,  emerged  from  beneath  the  stone  floor  as  a  stem,  and  the  branches, 
like  a  net,  wound  round  the  trellis-work  of  the  stoep,  forming  a  thick  green 
pergola;  the  leaves  in  festoons  clung  to  the  trellis  and  the  walls.  Great 
bunches  of  grapes  like  lamps  hung  from  various  places  in  the  ceiling.  We 
were  lost  in  admiration  of  the  vine. 

“It  is  about  90  years  old,”  said  our  host,  “my  grandfather  planted  it  on 
his  wedding  day.” 

“Why  are  these  pumpkins  here?”  we  asked. 

“They  are  for  the  blacks’  dinner.” 

“Have  you  many?” 

“No,  we  have  20  men  altogether  now,  but  when  there  is  work  we  take 
on  up  to  40.  They  are  expensive.” 

The  English  had  spoilt  them  and  trained  them  to  be  idle.  They  earn 
enough  by  working  to  live  for  a  time  at  leisure,  then  they  leave.  They  are  not 
fond  of  permanent  work  but  loaf  around  and  indulge  in  drinking  bouts 
until  destitution  forces  them  to  work  again. 

“The  old  chap  has  up  to  £1,000  a  year  income,”  Verstveld  whispered 
to  us. 

We  began  to  look  most  attentively  at  the  old  man  and  his  cloth  coat. 
“Times  are  not  very  good  for  us,”  he  continued,  “markets  are  poor.  They 
are  only  good  at  all  when  there  is  a  war  on,  as  there  has  been  recently.” 

“Why  is  that?  Consumption  is  greater;  the  demand  for  bread  and  wine 
from  an  English  army  of  up  to  12,000  men  is  excellent  and  sales  are  splen¬ 
did — everything  becomes  two  and  a  half  times  dearer.”  “How  much  wine 
does  a  good  farm  turn  out  in  a  year?”  I  asked. 

“About  200  pipes.”  (A  pipe  contains  1 14  gallons  and  there  are  five 
bottles  to  a  gallon.) 

“Where  do  you  market  the  wine?” 

“Mostly  in  England,  but  some  in  the  Colony  itself  and  in  Mauritius 
and  the  islands.” 

“But  almost  all  the  Spanish  sherry  and  port  go  to  England”,  I  remarked. 
“What  do  they  do  with  the  local  stuff?” 

I 
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“They  make  it  into  sherry  and  port,”  said  Verstveld,  “because  there’s  a 
shortage  of  genuine  Spanish  wine.” 

“But,  you  know,  England’s  a  long  way  from  here,  transport  must  cost 
a  pretty  penny.” 

“Only  35  to  40  days  by  modern  boat,  especially  if  it’s  by  steamer.” 

In  spite  of  the  distance,  local  wine  doctored  in  imitation  of  Spanish  wine 
costs  the  English  less  than  real  Spanish  wine. 

We  went  out  into  the  garden.  Vines  growing  close  to  the  ground  were 
planted  over  a  wide  expanse.  Harvesting  had  already  finished.  We  walked 
along  avenues  of  chestnut,  peach  and  fig  trees.  Everything  was  bare,  only 
on  the  almond  trees  in  places  did  a  few  overlooked  nuts  remain.  The  farmer’s 
son  picked  them  and  gave  them  to  us.  They  were  thick-shelled  but,  to  make 
up  for  it,  fresh  and  tasty.  Passing  through  the  courtyard,  on  the  way  back 
to  the  house.  I  noticed  that  Van  Dyk  and  his  companion  had  already  turned 
loose  the  horses  which  were  walking  about  the  courtyard,  cropping  the  grass. 

Our  hostesses  excused  themselves  on  the  grounds  of  our  short  and  early 
visit  for  not  having  time  to  entertain  us  properly  and  asked  us  to  try  a  hastily 
prepared  country  breakfast. 

We  went  into  a  bright  and  spacious  dining-room  on  the  walls  of  which 
appeared  a  Hollands  coat  of  arms  carved  out  of  wood.  In  the  middle,  a 
long  table  had  been  laid  and  many  dishes  of  fruit  had  been  set  out  on  it. 
Zelenii  was  quite  dazzled,  but  the  Baron  pulled  a  face.  Teapots  and  coffee¬ 
pots,  shaped  as  you  see  them  in  Flemish  paintings,  were  steaming.  On  the 
dishes  lay  grapes  of  various  kinds,  figs,  pomegranates,  pears  and  water¬ 
melons.  Then  there  were  little  rolls  so  hot  that  you  couldn’t  take  them  in 
your  hand  and  excellent  plum  jam.  There  were  also  eggs,  curds,  potatoes, 
plums  and  a  few  bottles  of  old  wine — all  products  of  the  farm.  The  hostesses 
were  delighted  to  see  with  what  satisfaction  we — especially  Zelenii — passed 
from  one  dish  to  another.  After  a  half  hour  the  table  was  laid  waste.  The 
wine,  an  old  Frontinac,  was  excellent. 

“What’s  this?”  grumbled  the  Baron,  “not  even  a  chicken.  Fancy  trailing 
about  willingly  in  such  places!” 

We  took  leave  of  our  silent,  hospitable  hosts  and  of  the  laughing  Doctor. 
“If  1  don’t  see  you  on  your  way  back  then  1  shall  come  to  Simonstown ;  a 
brother  of  mine  is  in  the  Services  there  and  we  shall  drive  together  right 
down  to  the  Cape  to  look  at  the  salt  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  there.” 


*  *  * 

For  some  time  the  road  was  bad  and  passed  between  light  green  bushes 
and  tall  grass  through  gullies  and  ravines  washed  out  by  the  rain.  Then  we 
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drove  out  on  to  the  main  road  again  and  rolled  along  fairly  fast.  The  moun¬ 
tains  showed  up  ever  more  distinctly  and  soon  two  vast  masses  rose  from 
behind  the  grass  and  bush  and  grew,  as  we  approached,  higher  and  higher. 
Along  the  road  was  a  dense  wall  of  quince-trees.  Our  young  friend  and  the 
horses  again  ate  the  fruit.  We  drove  right  up  to  the  mountains  and  to  the 
town  of  Paarl  (Pearl  in  Russian)  lying  at  their  foot.  And  the  place  really  is 
the  pearl  of  the  whole  Colony  from  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  quality  of  its  products — especially  wine. 

A  glance  does  not  suffice  to  take  in  the  details  of  this  big  widespreading 
picture.  The  town  lies  right  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  with  its  streets 
forming  in  part  a  regular  amphitheatre,  in  part  winding  anyhow  over  the 
hills,  with  its  small  cottages  drowning  in  verdure,  with  vineyards  and  fields 
of  mealies,  with  farms  near  and  far,  with  roads  running  in  all  directions. 
Paarl  Mountain  is  on  the  left  and  differs  from  other  local  mountains  by  the 
picturesque  diversity  of  its  scenery  and  its  brilliant  green.  The  mid-day  sun 
flooded  the  whole  mountain  with  a  blinding  blaze.  On  its  slopes  not  far 
from  the  summit  glistened  some  kind  of  light  stripes,  three  in  number.  At 
first,  I  took  them  to  be  places  where  salt  had  crystallised  and  then  for  rock 
crystal,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  moving.  The  sun’s  rays  sparkled 
so  brilliantly  on  these  steely  stripes  that  they  hurt  the  eye. 

“What  are  they?”  I  asked  Van  Dyk. 

“Waterfalls”,  he  answered.  “Now  they  are  mere  trickles,  but  winter 
brings  them  down  in  spate  and  then  they  are  very  nice.” 

Well,  as  waterfalls  they  are  not  so  grand;  they  remind  one  of  the  glass 
waterfalls  that  are  made  for  dining-room  clocks.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  mountain  an  immense  rock  was  to  be  seen  which  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  shaped  by  the  hands  of  man.  It  was  the  diamond,  a  rock  with  a 
cavern  in  it  in  which  fifteen  men  could  dine.  On  the  mountain-side,  paths, 
apparently  for  ants  to  crawl  along,  emerged  from  the  thick  verdure  in  places 
and  again  hid  themselves;  here  and  there,  a  small  group  of  grey  rocks  looked 
out  sullenly  from  the  grass  forming  a  hump  or  a  ravine  overgrown  with 
bushes.  We  drove  into  the  village  itself  and  I  regretfully  tore  my  gaze  away 
from  the  picturesque  mountain. 

Cottages?  Cottages  indeed!  They  are  just  toys.  The  small  squares, 
surrounded  with  vineyards  and  fences,  with  aloes  and  flowers  and  by  the 
impenetrable  shadows  cast  by  the  branches  of  the  oak  trees,  are  all  it  seems 
abodes  of  happiness,  of  peaceful  pursuits,  of  domestic  pleasures.  We 
quickly  sped  from  one  garden  to  the  next,  that  is  from  street  to  street,  cross¬ 
ing  from  one  hill  to  another.  It  was  as  if  the  trees  were  posing  for  us,  parad¬ 
ing  in  new  groups  at  every  step. 

“Are  we  stopping  here?”  I  asked  Van  Dyk,  seeing  that  he  was  driving 
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the  horses  as  if  he  meant  to  pass  right  through  the  village.  But  Van  Dyk 
did  not  hear  my  question,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  some  object.  1  looked  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  was  staring;  below  the  terrace  along  which  we 
were  driving,  a  horse  was  in  a  meadow  grazing — that  was  all. 

“Odd,”  muttered  Van  Dyk.  “1  don’t  know  whose  horse  that  is.” 

We  drove  past  the  terrace  and  the  meadow  and  he  stood  up  on  the  box 
and  looked  back. 

‘‘Last  time  it  wasn’t  there,”  he  continued  to  mutter  and  absent-mindedly 
began  to  drive  his  horses  faster. 

“What  a  big  town!”  1  said.  “It  stretches  for  six  miles,”  answered  Van 
Dyk.  “We  shall  stop  here,”  he  continued  as  if  in  answer  to  my  previous 
question,  “and  I  shall  run  down  to  find  out  whose  horse  it  is  walking  about 
in  that  meadow.  1  never  saw  it  before.” 

“But  do  you  really  know  all  the  horses?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  answered  with  a  smile.  “I  have  sold  about  twenty  here  and 
bought  more  than  that  number.  But  that  one,”  pointing  back  towards  the 
meadow  with  his  whip  .  .  .  “Appl,”  he  shouts,  suddenly  seeing  that  one  of 
the  leading  horses  is  not  attending  to  business  but  is  stretching  out  his  muzzle 

to  the  trees  growing  by  the  wayside. 

*  *  * 

At  the  end  of  this  terrace  by  the  descent  from  the  mountain  and  the  exit 
from  the  town,  we  suddenly  pulled  up  at  a  most  coquettish  little  house  and 
hurried  through  the  front  door,  which  was  open  ajar,  to  hide  ourselves 
from  the  heat  in  the  enticing  twilit  coolness  within.  The  Baron  and  I  were 
the  first  to  come  rushing  into  the  room  and  our  sudden  appearance  gave  a 
fright  to  some  modestly  dressed  and  not  exactly  pretty  girl  who  was  just 
about  to  get  something  out  of  a  cupboard.  She  dropped  her  eyes  and  stood 
timidly  where  she  was. 

“Can  you  make  us  some  lunch?”  asked  the  Baron  in  English. 

“Yes”,  she  answered. 

“And  dinner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  order  dinner,  but  ...  a  bit  better  than  usual,  with  rather  more  of 
everything.” 

“Shall  you  want  beds?”  she  asked. 

“No”,  we  answered.  “So  you  have  rooms  for  visitors  too?” 

“Plenty.” 

The  girl  suddenly  disappeared  and  we  and  our  fellow  travellers  scattered; 
some  into  the  rooms,  others  on  to  the  stoep.  Van  Dyk  took  the  horses  out 
of  the  shafts  and  broke  into  a  headlong  run  downhill  to  enquire  whose 
horse  it  was  walking  about  in  the  meadow. 
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The  rooms  gave  no  indication  that  they  belonged  to  a  hotel.  In  the 
first  we  entered  was  a  couch  with  a  table  in  front  of  it  and  armchairs  in  a 
circle.  On  the  walls  were  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  chase:  guns,  game- 
bags,  hunting-knives,  horns  and  whips.  In  the  next  room,  into  which  we 
passed  directly  stood  a  piano  and  a  round  table  covered  with  a  tablecloth 
on  which  lay  a  great  number  of  pretty  knick-knacks.  On  the  walls  hung 
pictures  with  views  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Everything  was  not  only 
properly  in  order  but  was  also  in  good  taste  and  comfortable. 

“Who  lives  here  and  what  does  he  do  with  himself?”  we  thought,  looking 
at  everything  around  us.  “An  Englishman  lives  here,”  we  concluded — then 
“he  is  obviously  fond  of  hunting  and  incidentally,  keeps  an  hotel;  or  per¬ 
haps  he  keeps  an  hotel  and  goes  in  among  other  things  for  hunting.  But 
what  can  the  girl  be — a  daughter,  or  a  servant  ?” 

Our  chaps,  that  is  Posyet  and  Goshkevich,  got  ready  to  go  up  the  hill 
to  admire  the  view  and  to  try,  if  possible,  to  sketch  it.  The  Doctor  also  went 
out,  probably  in  search  of  some  Germans.  The  Baron  and  1  remained  and 
Zelenii  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so  too  but  his  fellow-travellers  walked 
him  off  almost  by  force,  having  prevailed  on  him  to  carry  some  of  the  sketch¬ 
ing  kit.  However,  after  a  half  hour,  he  gave  them  the  slip  and  returned 
surreptitiously  to  the  hotel.  It  was  so  hot! 

We  hadn’t  managed  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  in  the  drawing-room 
before,  instead  of  one  girl,  two  and  even  two  and  a  half  appeared;  the  pre¬ 
vious  one,  her  sister,  also  grown  up,  and  another  twelve- year-old  sister. 
The  cotton  print  dress  had  vanished  and  a  muslin  spencer  with  transparent 
sleeves  and  a  light  skirt  of  muslin-de-laine  had  taken  its  place.  Moreover, 
the  elder  sister  had  darkened  her  eyelids  and  the  nose  and  forehead  of  the 
younger  each  bore  a  patch;  both  their  faces  looked  innocent.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  little  girl  seemed  to  be  a  thorough  tomboy,  looked  sharply  at  us 
and  ran  noisily  about.  Her  sisters  said  that,  among  other  things,  she  guided 
travellers  on  to  the  mountain  to  show  them  the  Diamond,  the  waterfalls 
and  the  countryside  in  general. 

The  girls  came  into  the  drawing-room,  opened  the  shutters,  sat  down  at 
the  window  and  asked  us  also  to  be  seated  as  if  they  were  the  owners  of  a 
private  house  instead  of  an  hotel.  Nobody  else  was  to  be  seen. 

“But  who  is  it  who  goes  in  for  hunting?”  1  asked. 

“Pa”,  answered  the  elder  sister. 

“You  live  alone  with  him?” 

“No,  we  have  our  ma”,  said  the  younger  sister. 

At  that  the  conversation  came  to  a  stop  for  a  time.  The  girls  sat  with 
downcast  eyes  while  we  racked  our  brains  for  polite  English  phrases.  Appa¬ 
rently  that  was  what  they  expected. 
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“Will  dinner  soon  be  ready?”  the  Baron  asked  suddenly,  breaking  a 
long  silence. 

“Ja.” 

“Ask  them  if  they  have  any  grapes!”  added  Zelenii,  “and  if  so,  let  them 
give  us  quite  a  lot;  and  is  there  no  chance  of  bananas  and  water-melons?” 

Two  little  red  balls  on  a  dish  on  the  table  had  occupied  my  attention 
for  some  time.  “What  are  they?”  I  asked. 

“Poison”,  modestly  answered  one  of  the  girls. 

“Who  are  you  keeping  it  for?” 

“Pa  got  it  somewhere  or  other,  so  . . 

“You  are  fond  of  music?” 

“Yes”,  answered  the  elder. 

“Couldn’t  you  sing  for  us?”  we  began  to  ask. 

She  simpered  a  little,  but  then  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  sang  a  lot  for  a 
long  time:  first  a  Scottish  melody,  then  a  southern.  half-Spanish,  half- 
Italian  song.  Don’t  ask  whether  she  sang  well!  I  shall  only  say  that  the 
Baron,  who  at  first  was  embarrassed  by  his  hostesses’  request  that  he  should 
sing,  sat  down  boldly  and — my  God!  what  and  how  he  sang!  It’s  only  per¬ 
missible  to  sing  like  that  before  dinner,  when  feeling  hungry  in  Africa. 
Fortunately,  in  the  middle  of  the  singing,  a  black  curly  head  looked  into  the 
drawing-room  and  baring  its  teeth  said  something  to  the  young  ladies  in 
Hollands.  The  Baron,  although  he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
immediately  guessed  what  it  meant.  “Dinner  is  ready,”  he  said. 

“But  the  others  aren’t  back  yet”,  we  objected. 

“Never  mind!  We  shan’t  start  eating,  we  shall  just  take  a  look.” 

Among  a  great  number  of  dishes  of  roast  and  boiled  beef,  mutton,  ham, 
pork  and  so  on,  laid  out  on  the  table,  a  dish  of  rose-coloured  onion  salad 
drew  our  attention.  We  sampled  it  and  couldn’t  stop:  the  onion  was  sweetish 
and  slightly  pungent;  it  only  recalled  the  smell  of  our  onion.  The  big  salad 
dish  was  soon  empty. 

“Some  more  salad”,  ordered  the  Baron,  and  when  our  fellows  returned 
we  began  again  as  we  should  with  soup  and  went  on  in  turn  to  a  third  dish 
of  salad. 

After  dinner  we  tried  a  walk,  but  it  was  hot:  we  should  have  to  fetch  our 
white  coats.  They  are  in  the  trunk;  but  I  ask  you,  how  to  get  at  them  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  manservant?  “No,”  some  of  us  deeided,  “better  be  hot!' 

Beside  the  hotel,  was  a  new  two-storeyed  house  and  the  doors  down¬ 
stairs  were  open  ajar.  We  peeped  in;  it  was  a  shop.  Hats,  gloves,  ready¬ 
made  dresses  and  so  on  were  all  there.  The  business  was  run  by  Hollanders. 
Banks  and  other  public  institutions  had  been  established  in  the  village.  The 
Paarl  District  produces  the  next  best  wine  to  Constantia  and  a  great  deal 
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of  brandy.  Here  they  also  make  carts,  i.e.  the  Cape  travelling  carriages  in 
which  we  were  driving.  I  saw  dandy  turn-outs  yielding  nothing  to  town 
carriages.  Van  Dyk  bought  himself  a  new  carriage,  apparently  for  £40.  The 
one  in  which  we  were  driving  barely  held  together.  He  himself  declared  more 
than  once,  that  he  was  afraid  of  it  breaking  up  somewhere  on  a  slope.  How¬ 
ever,  he  didn’t  transfer  us  to  his  new  carriage. 

There’s  an  omnibus  company  here  and  an  omnibus  comes  out  twice  a 
week  from  Capetown.  When  you  are  at  the  Cape,  I  advise  you  not  to  bother 
about  riding-horses  or  a  carriage,  if  you  think  of  looking  the  Colony  over; 
simply  make  for  the  omnibus  office  in  Long  Street  with  your  small  trunk 
and  ask  where  the  buses  go  to  and  when  they  leave.  Then  you  will  be  able 
to  drive  twice  as  far  as  we  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost. 

*  «  « 

At  five  o’clock,  we  said  goodbye  to  the  girls  and  their  fat  ma,  who  appear¬ 
ed  after  dinner  to  collect  the  money,  and  set  off  for  the  village  of  Wellington.** 
in  the  Paarl  District,  but  separated  from  Paarl  by  nine  English  miles. 

Both  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Hollanders,  Hottentots  and  some  Eng¬ 
lish.  But,  where  are  the  blacks?  Where  are  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the 
country?  You  will  be  looking  in  vain  for  black  settlements  and  citizens  in 
the  towns.  I  say  nothing  about  villages;  there  aren’t  any  at  all,  only  small 
towns  and  towns.  In  a  few  of  them,  there  is  a  suburb  consisting  of  wretched 
rondaavels  where  the  black  labourers  live  who  work  in  the  town.  I  looked 
all  round  the  fields  without  seeing  anywhere  a  single  hut;  nor  was  there  any 
human  nest  whatever  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountain;  always  farms 
on  which  only  the  workmen  belonging  to  them  squat.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Capetown,  there  are  no  settled  black  inhabitants.  They,  together  with  the 
wild  animals,  are  retreating  into  the  interior,  luring  the  whites  to  penetrate 
further  and  further  and  to  bring  Europe  into  Africa.  Europeans  are  already 
in  touch  with  the  tropics  but,  of  course,  we  ourselves  shan’t  live  to  see  the 
day  when  people  from  Algeria  and  Capetown  meet  somewhere  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  However,  there’s  no  doubt  that  day  will  come.  No  lions  or  rhino¬ 
ceroses  whatever,  nor  Abdel  Kaders  nor  Sandilyas,  nor,  what  is  worse  than 
any  of  them — the  Sahara — will  prevent  it.  Right  now,  omnibuses  drive 
about  the  Colony,  brandy  is  distilled  and  there  are  hotels,  shops,  young 
ladies  in  curls,  and  pianos — can  final  triumph  be  far  off?  There’s  a  scheme 
for  a  railway  into  the  Colony  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Ministry  in  London 

**  In  1839  the  inhabitants  of  the  Waggonmakers*  Valley  and  Groenberg,  erected  a 
church  building  nine  miles  nearer  than  the  existing  church  at  the  Paarl.  The  village  that 
grew  up  around  it  was  finally  named  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  26th  March  1840 
(Theal,  op.  cit.,  11,  219). 
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I  for  approval,*^  but  they  are  afraid  that  it  is  still  too  early  and  that  con¬ 
struction  won’t  pay  for  itself.  So  far,  only  the  Hottentots  have  shown  an 
inclination  to  settlement — to  farming  with  the  accent  on  cattle-breeding — 
and  a  whole  province  of  them  has  been  got  together.  There  they  are  their 
own  masters.  They  plough  for  corn  and  breed  cattle  and  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  British  bayonets  are  less  afraid  of  Kafhr  raids. 

I  We  drove  along  a  broad  valley  roughly  three  to  four  miles  wide.  The 
■  valley  could  not  have  been  surrounded  by  mountains  on  purpose  more 

I  regularly  than  in  fact  it  was.  Everywhere  it  was  overgrown  with  bush,  and 

1  grey  grass  like  wormwood.  At  one  spot  we  approached  a  stream  quite 

I  swollen  from  the  rain.  The  ford  had  to  be  crossed;  in  vain  Van  Dyk  urged 

i  his  horses  on;  cross  they  would  not.  “Appl,”  he  shouts,  guiding  them  into 

the  water;  but  no  sooner  do  the  legs  of  the  leading  horses  touch  it  than  of 

a  sudden  they  swerve  right  or  left  into  the  bank.  Van  Dyk  shouted  something 
to  his  colleague  and  from  the  other  coach  sprang  our  brown  fellow-traveller, 

!  the  Hottentot  boy.  He  rolled  up  his  trousers  and  dragged  the  horses  into 

,  the  water.  But  it  quickly  became  too  deep  for  him  and  he  returned  to  his 

place.  The  horses  were  belly-deep  in  water.  Small  pebbles  strewed  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  wheels  made  such  music  on  them  that  it  even  obliged  Zelenii 
to  be  quiet.  He  had  been  singing  for  all  Africa  to  hear:  “My  darling,  how 
1  love  you,”  and  “Anton  has  a  daughter,”  etc. 

I  We  tore  gaily  and  cheerfully  along  in  the  warm,  but  not  burning,  rays 
I  of  the  evening  sun  and  at  sunset  drove  straight  out  of  the  bush  into  Welling- 

Iton.  This  township  is  built  in  a  hole  and  is  cramped,  poor  and  disorderly. 
A  hundred  or  more  little  Dutch  houses  and  rondaavels  are  scattered  amongst 
bush,  oaks,  kitchen  gardens  and  fields  with  maize  and  other  kinds  of  corn. 
More  blacks  live  here  than  anywhere  else.  We  drove  along  some  sort  of 
narrow  lane  with  wattle  fences  and  prickly  pears  and  aloes  and  came  out 
into  the  main  street.  On  the  stoep  of  one  of  the  houses,  two  or  three  girls 
I  were  sitting  and  a  tall  thick-set  man  with  greying  hair  was  pacing  up  and 
I  down.  “There’s  Mr.  Bain,”*®  said  Van  Dyk.  We  glanced  at  Mr.  Bain,  and 

I  he  at  us.  He  continued  his  pacing,  but  we  went  on  to  the  hotel,  a  small  and 

I  dirty  house  with  a  fine  large  stoep.  1  stayed  there.  It  was  a  still  evening,  the 

f  colour  had  gone  from  the  sky  and,  here  and  there,  the  stars  were  coming  out. 

I  “  These  railway  proposals  came  to  naught  until  1857,  when  Sir  George  Grey  proposed 

I  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Cape  Town  to  Wellington:  the  first  sod  was  turned  on 
I  31  March  1859. 

**  For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Andrew  Geddes  Bain  (1797-1864),  “trader,  explorer, 
j  soldier,  road  engineer  and  geologist”,  see  The  Journals  of  Andrew  Geddes  Bain,  ed.  by  M.  H. 

Lister  (Van  Riebeeck  Society  publications,  no.  30),  Cape  Town,  1949. 
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“Let’s  call  on  Bain,”  said  the  Baron,  “but  first  1  must  ask  the  proprietor 
what’s  for  supper.” 

However,  who  was  the  proprietor?  There  were  two  of  them:  one,  an 
Englishman  in  an  apron,  poorly  shaved  and  with  his  hair  not  too  well 
brushed,  whirled  around  on  the  stoep.  He  had  been  seeing  to  the  bestowal 
of  our  things  in  our  rooms  for  sometime.  The  other,  in  an  overcoat  and 
bowler  hat,  took  an  active  part  at  the  steps  into  the  street  with  our  reception 
into  the  hotel.  Besides  them,  a  negro  girl  and  boy  were  bustling  round  our 
things. 

“No,  I’m  not  keen  on  going  to  Bain”,  I  answered  the  Baron.  “It’s  a  pity 
to  leave  the  stoep.  It’s  late  now;  let’s  go  to-morrow  morning.” 

*  *  * 

Meanwhile,  night  had  fallen  fast  and  unobserved.  We  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  small  and  badly  furnished,  with  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert  in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  the  Garter.  There  was  even 
a  portrait  of  the  proprietor,  and  1  learned  from  it  who  he  was  in  fact.  He 
was  the  unshaven  man  in  the  apron  who  spoke  through  his  nose  and  stamped 
about  as  if  he  wanted  to  break  through  the  floor.  We  had  hardly  sat  down 
at  the  round  table  when  he  came  rushing  in  and  announced  that  Mr.  Bain 
wanted  to  see  us. 

We  gave  Mr.  Bain  the  letter  of  recommendation  from  our  Cajjetown 
bankers.  He  read  it  through  and  then  expressed  the  fear  that  because  of 
Sunday  we  shouldn’t  manage  to  see  all  that  was  remarkable.  “However, 
never  mind,”  he  added,  “1  shall  try  to  show  you  something.” 

The  conversation  passed  to  geology,  his  hobby,  by  which  he  had  already 
earned  himself  a  reputation  in  England.  He  was  preparing  an  unpublished 
work  to  make  his  name  even  more  celebrated.” 

“1  shall  show  you  my  geological  map,”  he  said,  and  went  for  it  to  his 
house.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  returned  with  a  huge  and  splendid 
map  on  which  in  detail,  were  represented  the  formations  of  all  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  Cape  itself  to  the  furthermost  frontiers  of  the  Colony.  The 
plan  was  elegantly  drawn.  Bain  had  done  all  the  work  himself;  in  that 
remote  corner,  assistants  were  not  to  be  had.  He  had  worked  at  his  task 
for  fifteen  years  and  had  sent  a  copy  to  London.  All  the  rocks  in  the  Colony 

"  Bain  was  “the  first  to  give  a  geological  picture  of  large  tracts  of  the  Colony”.  In 
December  1851,  after  14  years  of  toil  and  research,  Bain  sent  his  geological  map  and  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  London  Geological  Society,  together  with  a  memoir,  the  Geology  of  South 
Africa,  and  a  collection  of  fossils,  which  were  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  £150. 
The  Memoir  was  published  in  the  Society’s  Transactions  in  1856  (Journals,  ed.  M.  H. 
Lister,  pp.  xxx-xxxi). 
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consist  of  slates,  granite  and  sandstone.  We  admired  the  plan  and  asked 
him  to  leave  it  with  us  until  the  morning. 

“Probably  it’s  already  being  printed  by  a  learned  society,”  said  Bain, 
“and  on  your  return  you  will  find  it  has  been  published.” 

Bain’s  second  speciality  was  the  discovery  and  description  of  the  fossil 
animals  of  the  Colony.  He  showed  us  the  skeletons  of  these  animals  and 
gave  us  a  few  of  them.  His  third  and  main  speciality  was  road  building. 
He  is  a  civil  engineer  and  manages  a  whole  district. 

Bain  is  a  remarkable  man  in  the  Colony.  He  has  lived  in  it  from  his  early 
years  and  four  times,  either  alone  or  with  companions,  has  walked  to  its 
furthest  limits  and  across  the  Orange  River  to  20°S.  latitude.  His  journeys 
were  undertaken  partly  for  geological  exploration,  partly  from  a  passion 
for  travel  and  adventure.  He  si>okc  much  of  encounters  with  lions  and 
rhinoceroses.  Tigers  he  scarcely  mentioned;  in  his  words,  they  did  not  count. 
He  only  told  us  one  anecdote  about  a  tiger  that  dragged  a  horse  across  a 
fence  and  how  they  made  a  hole  for  him  in  the  fence  so  that  when  scrambling 
through  he  would  trip  a  cord  tied  to  the  trigger  of  a  gun-barrel  pointing 
straight  at  his  head.  But  the  tiger,  when  he  returned,  realised  that  the  hole 
had  not  been  there  the  previous  day  and  had  not  been  made  for  nothing. 
He  Jumped  over  the  fence,  fed,  and  returned  in  the  same  way.  Bain  spoke 
reverentially  of  lions  and  praised  their  clemency.  One  day,  he  and  three 
companions,  were  hunting  a  rhinoceros;  they  fired  at  it,  but  it  broke  into  a 
run;  they  started  to  follow  and  suddenly  noticed  that  two  lions  were  lying 
under  the  trees  to  one  side.  The  lions  looked  inquisitively  at  the  flying 
rhinoceros  and  at  Mr.  Bain  and  his  companions,  but  did  not  budge.  The 
hunters  passed  the  sovereigns  of  the  bush  with  much  respect. 

A  much  stranger  incident  happened  to  Bain.  He  and  his  companions 
were  trekking  in  the  far  interior  on  a  big  hunt  and  fell  in  with  a  tribe  which 
was  at  war  with  its  neighbour.  The  Chief  received  him  very  affectionately 
and  entertained  him  for  a  few  days.  But  when  Bain  wanted  to  take  his  leave, 
the  Chief  asked  him  to  fight  in  the  war  and  help  to  overcome  the  enemy. 
Bain  answered,  that  he  could  not  do  that  without  the  permission  of  his 
Government. 

“Very  well  then,  your  guns,  cattle  and  wagons  are  all  mine,”  said  the 
savage.  Persuasion  was  in  vain  and  Bain  set  off  for  the  war.  Fortunately, 
it  did  not  last  long.  Neither  side  had  any  firearms  and  the  enemy  fled  at 
the  first  shots,  leaving  their  dwellings  in  the  victors’  hands. 

“Shooting  at  the  poor  devils  must  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  you.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Bain,  “you  see  1  fired  blanks.  Nobody  took  it  into  his 
head  to  check  up  on  me.  They  don’t  know  how  to  use  guns.” 

Bain  is  tall,  sturdily  built  and  strong;  he  walks  a  great  deal  and  takes 
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long  tirm  strides  like  an  elephant;  uphill  or  downhill,  they  don’t  change. 
He  eats  a  lot  like  a  workman  and  drinks  even  more.  His  face  is  reddish  and 
he  is  bald.  From  learned  conversation,  he  passes  easily  to  joking  and  he 
sings  so  loud  that  all  of  us  in  chorus  could  not  shout  him  down.  If  he  were 
not  a  civil  engineer  and  a  geologist,  he  would  be  an  African  Rubini;  he  has 
an  amazing  falsetto.  He  sang  Scottish  songs  and  ballads  for  us.  The  learned 
party  monopolized  him  and  Posyet,  of  course,  supplemented  our  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  in  print. 

*  *  * 

While  we  were  talking  with  him,  the  Baron  vanished.  The  proprietor 
quietly  approached  me  and  said  something  nasally  in  my  ear.  I  did  not 
understand.  “They  are  calling  you,”  he  rep)eated. 

“Who?  Where?” 

“In  the  street.” 

“What  sort  of  novelty  is  this?  1  don’t  know  anybody  here.”  However, 
I  went  out.  It  was  as  dark  as  the  soot  in  a  chimney.  1  could  hardly  find  the 
steps  in  the  porch.  A  man  in  a  hat  and  overcoat  emerged  from  the  deep 
blackness  and  took  me  by  the  hand.  It  was  the  second,  dummy  proprietor. 
He  smelt  strongly  of  brandy. 

“What  is  it?”  1  asked. 

“Let’s  go.  Let’s  go!  1  shall  show  you  a  ball.” 

“What  sort  of  a  ball?”  I  thought,  walking  behind  him  by  feel,  “and 
why  show  it  to  me?”  He  led  me  along  the  street,  past  two  or  three  houses 
and  then  suddenly  turned  off.  “Stop,  stop:  I  can’t  see  at  all”  I  said,  taking 
a  firm  stand. 

“Come  on,  there’s  nothing;  only  a  ditch.  There  it  is.”  And  we  both 
jumped:  he  knew  where  he  was  jumping  to,  1  did  not,  but  1  kept  my  feet 

The  sound  of  music,  of  fiddles  and  also  of  some  wind  instruments,  sur¬ 
prised  me.  We  approached  a  crowd  lighted  by  lamps  hanging  from  doors. 
The  crowd  of  negroes,  men  and  women,  were  dancing.  That  was  the  ball. 
They  were  all  drunk  and  danced  frenziedly  but  in  silence.  In  the  middle  of 
them  stood  our  chief  artist,  the  Baron. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“I  am  learning  the  customs,”  he  answered,  “n’est  ce  pas  que  e’est  pit- 
toresque  ?” 

“H’m,  pittoresque”,  1  thought.  “Yes,  perhaps  but  only  in  its  own  local 
negro  way:  black  bodies  and  grimaces  and  all  the  rest  ...  Yes,  this  is  a 
quadrille  or  something  of  the  kind.  We  watched  for  a  long  time  how  the 
blacks  enjoyed  themselves  after  their  hard-working  day.  From  what  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  a  public  house,  discordant  voices  could  be  heard.  1  meditated  silently 
about  something  and  watched  the  dance. 


Ill 

“Time  for  supper”,  said  the  Baron  all  at  once  and  we  left,  precipitately. 

Approaching  the  hotel,  I  saw  that  someone  was  chasing  someone  else. 
Both,  chased  and  chaser,  came  rushing  into  the  porch.  Apparently,  it  was 
the  proprietor  driving  his  negro-girl  home  like  a  lagging  sheep. 

“What’s  this  you  are  doing?  Why  are  you  driving  her?”  I  asked. 

“She’s  a  good-for-nothing  girl,”  he  answered;  “she  always  gads  about 
the  street  in  the  evenings  where  roving  bushmen  quietly  incite  the  girls  and 
boys  to  steal  with  them  and  do  other  mischief.” 

“Is  it  impossible  to  catch  a  bushman  somewhere?  I  have  long  wanted 
to  have  a  look  at  that  tribe.” 

“No,  you  won’t  catch  one,  though  plenty  hide  themselves  here  at  night,” 
answered  the  proprietor,  angrily  shaking  his  fist  at  the  fields  and  kitchen 
gardens;  “at  sunset  they  creep  out  of  their  lairs  and  make  disturbances.” 

Our  people  were  still  talking  to  Bain  when  we  got  back  to  the  hotel. 
Zelenii,  as  usual,  had  gone  off  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock  and  only  woke  up  to 
eat  grapes  after  supper.  We  supped  and  lay  down.  There  were  only  a  few 
rooms  and  those  small.  Each  of  them  had  two  double  beds. 

In  the  morning,  Mr.  Bain  appeared  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  leave  in  order 
to  drive  through  the  kloof  before  nightfall.  He  was,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
dressed  in  a  green  frock-coat,  nankeen  trousers  and  a  black  waistcoat.  He 
had  a  lorgnette  on  a  ribbon  and  wore  a  hat  but  no  gloves — and  that’s  how 
he  started  off  with  us  on  our  journey.  He  sat  with  the  learned  party. 

“Now,  man!  Fire  ahead!”  said  Zelenii  to  Van  Dyk. 

Van  Dyk’s  team  had  changed  again;  a  skewbald  horse  was  in  harness 
instead  of  the  roan. 

“But  you  have  swapped  the  roan?”  1  asked. 

“Yes”,  answered  Van  Dyk  with  a  smile. 

“Why  then.  She  wouldn’t  really  do?” 

“Oh,  no.  I  am  buying  her  back  again  on  the  return  journey,  but  this 
skewbald  I  shall  swap  with  a  gentleman  in  Worcester.” 


(To  he  continued) 
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HET  AFRIKAANSCH  FAMILIEBLAD 

Kort  voor  die  uitbreek  van  die  Tweede  Vryheidsoorlog  in  1899  het  twee 
populere  tydskrifte  die  lig  gesien;  0ns  Tijdschrift;  geUlustreerd  maandblad 
voor  Zuid-Afrika  wat  sedert  1896  by  Jacques  Dusseau  te  Amsterdam-Kaap- 
stad  verskyn  het  en  Het  Afrikaansch  Familieblad  wat  in  1899  begin  en  deur 
J.  H.  de  Bussy  te  Pretoria- Amsterdam  uitgegee  is.  Beide  was  maandblaaie 
en  het  dieselfde  doel  gehad,  nl.  die  verskaffing  van  ’n  leesbare  blad  in  Hol¬ 
lands.  Later  het  die  uitgewers  egter  besef  dat  die  bestaan  van  die  twee 
blaaie  langs  mekaar  net  ’n  „versnippering  van  krachten”  was  en  in  die  Junie- 
aflewering  vir  1900  kondig  Het  Afrikaansch  Familieblad  aan  dat  die  twee 
voortaan  onder  die  titel  0ns  Tijdschrift:  Afrikaansch  Familieblad  sou  verenig. 

In  Mendelssohn  se  South  African  Bibliography  word  een  nommer  van 
Het  Afrikaansch  Familieblad  aangegee  nl.  no.  6,  1899  en  die  Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteek  besit  Jaargang  2,  nos.  1-6,  1900,  maar  verdere  nommers  kon  nog 
nie  opgespoor  word  nie. 

Die  Tweede  Vryheidsoorlog  het  uitgebreek  kort  nadat  hierdie  blad  begin 
verskyn  het  en  die  artikels  en  veral  die  gedigte  in  Jaargang  2  wys  die  invloed 
van  die  oorlog.  Daar  is  b.v.  ’n  lang  artikel  wat  in  verskeie  nommers  vervolg 
het,  oor  die  oorsake  van  en  die  gebeurtenisse  wat  die  oorlog  voorafgegaan 
het.  Hike  nommer  het  ook  ’n  afdeling  „De  oorlog  in  de  dichtkuns  in  Hol¬ 
land”.  In  no.  5  se  die  uitgewers  egter  dat  die  oorlog  blykbaar  te  lank  aanhou 
„om  het  dichtervuur  aan  het  gloeien  te  houden”  en  die  rubriek  word  dus 
mettertyd  kleiner.  Die  gedigte  is  almal  baie  sterk  anti-Brits  in  gevoel. 

Verder  is  daar  artikels  van  algemene  aard  soos  een  oor  „De  diamant- 
groeven  te  Kimberley”  en  „Op  de  wereldtentoonstelling  te  Parijs”,  Daar  is 
’n  afdeling  vir  kinders,  reseppe  vir  die  huisvrou,  nuttige  wenke  soos  hoe  om 
uit  te  vind  of  ’n  eicr  vars  of  sleg,  gekook  of  rou  is,  en  wat  om  te  doen  as  kos 
te  sout  is.  Verder  is  daar  ook  ’n  aantal  grappies.  In  twee  van  die  nommers 
is  volblad-portrette  van  konsulere  gesante  van  en  in  die  Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Republiek. 

Die  taal  is  dcurgaans  Hollands,  maar  in  nommer  2  (bl.  SO)  is  ’n  afdeling 
„Afrikaner  Poezie”  en  hieronder  verskyn  ’n  aantal  gedigte  in  Afrikaans  wat 
o.a.  uit  0ns  Klijntji  en  0ns  Land  oorgeneem  is. 

0ns  Tijdschrift  is  vanuit  Kaapstad  geredigeer  en  daar  is  dus  minder  oor 
die  oorlog  daarin.  hoewel  dit  'n  baie  sterk  Afrikaanse  kleur  het.  Soos  in  die 
voorwoord  van  die  laaste  nommer  van  die  derde  jaargang  gese  word,  was 
alles  deur  Afrikaanse  skrywers  oor  Suid-Afrikaanse  sake  en  vir  die  Suid- 
Afrikaanse  volk.  Die  taal  is  egter  deurgaans  Hollands. 

Vir  die  vierde  jaargang  word  o.a.  die  volgende  artikels  in  vooruitsig 
gestel:  Onze  voornaamste  Gouverneurs;  Onze  Zuid-Afrikaansche  dieren; 
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Hoe  wij  geregeerd  worden;  ’n  historiese  verhaal  „De  Neef  van  den  Kom- 
mandant"  deur  d’Arbez;  „De  Veldslagen  en  gevechten  in  Zuid-Afrika 
geleverd”,  ens.  Met  hierdie  nonuner  moes  die  intekengelde  van  8/6  tot  12/6 
verhoog  word  aangesien  die  uitgewers  steeds  'n  verlies  gely  het,  maar  blyk- 
baar  het  dit  ook  nie  gehelp  nie  want  alle  biblioteke  wat  hierdie  tydskrif 
het,  het  net  die  vier  jaargange. 

In  Mendelssohn  se  South  African  Bibliography  (dl.  2,  bl.  737-39)  verskyn 
’n  lys  van  die  vernaamste  artikels  in  elke  jaargang.  Een  wat  miskien  hier 
genoem  kan  word,  is  „Een  Kaapsch  lasterproces  in  1830”  deur  J.  W.  G. 
van  Oordt  en  wat  handel  oor  Dr,  Philip  en  sy  Researches  in  South  Africa. 

Besonder  interessant  in  die  laaste  twee  jaargange  is  die  „EditoriaIe 
praatjes”  wat  ’n  goeie  insig  gee  in  die  toestande  van  die  tyd  en  die  leesge- 
woontes  van  die  Afrikaners.  Soos  alle  redakteurs  klae  hy  omdat  dit  so  swaar 
gaan  om  stof  vir  die  blad  te  kry.  Hy  moet  dikwels  op  artikels  uit  Holland 
terugval  en  is  partymaal  verplig  om  die  hele  nommer  self  te  skryf.  Die  inte- 
kenare  word  ook  gedurig  gemaan  om  hulle  intekengelde  te  betaal.  Hy  klae 
veral  oor  die  jeug  wat  altyd  geld  en  tyd  het  vir  skyfskietery,  maar  nie  om 
0ns  Tijdschrift  te  lees  nie. 

Hy  trek  ook  te  velde  teen  die  Afrikaanssprekendes  in  en  om  Kaapstad 
omdat  hulle  die  blad  so  swak  ondersteun — die  meeste  ondersteuning  kom 
uit  die  twee  Republieke  en  plattelandse  distrikte  wat  ver  van  Kaapstad 
geleS  is. 

Die  Redakteur  meen  dat  die  Openbare  Biblioteke  onvoldoende  vir  die 
behoeftes  van  die  Afrikaanssprekendes  is  daar  die  boekevoorraad  groten- 
deels  Engels  is  en  die  boere  ook  te  ver  van  die  dorpe  en  stede  woon.  Hy  stel 
voor  dat  „leesbiblioteke”  gestig  moet  word.  Hiervoor  sal  elke  persoon  in 
’n  wyk  dan  b.v.  6d.  per  maand  bydra  (6  -  per  jaar)  en  die  Staat  kan  op  die 
£  vir  £-stelsel  bydra  soos  vir  die  Openbare  Biblioteke.  Hy  meen  dat  dit  die 
Staat  nie  meer  as  £3,000  p.j.  sal  beloop  nie.  Die  boeke  kan  dan  onder  be¬ 
waring  van  die  Veldkornet  van  die  wyk  of  ’n  onderwyser  geplaas  word  met 
’n  klein  komitee  van  se  drie  persone  om  ’n  oog  te  hou  oor  die  belange  van 
die  biblioteek.  Op  ’n  Jaarvergadering  kan  dan  verslag  gedoen  word  en  ’n 
lys  van  boeke  vir  die  volgende  Jaar  uitgemaak  word. 

Onder  die  boeke  wat  aanbeveel  en  bespreek  word,  is  veral  die  geskied- 
kundige  romans  van  d’Arbez  en  die  werke  van  L.  Penning — ’n  Hollandse 
skrywer.  Die  Redakteur  maak  net  beswaar  teen  die  illustrasies  in  l.g.  se 
werke  waar  voorgegee  word  dat  die  Boere  met  sabels  veg  en  President  Kruger 
met  ’n  rooi  hemp  afgebeeld  word.  Die  volgende  boeke  word  ook  genoem: 
Wormser,  J.  A.,  Van  Amsterdam  naar  Pretoria',  Statham.  J.  Reginald,  Paul 
Kruger  en  zijn  ri/</ (vertaal  uit  die  Engels);  Van  Oordt,  J.  F.,  Paul  Kruger  en 
de  opkomst  der  Zuid-Afrikaansche  Repuhliek',  Hefer,  C.  F.,  Van  Genesis  tot 
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Openharing',  Ecn  Hollander  [skuilnaam],  Toen  en  thans\  Kcstell,  J.  D.,  Vii 
het  Boerenleven',  Van  dcr  Walt,  A.  J.,  Afrikaner  wees  uself. 

In  verband  met  sake  van  meer  algemene  belang  stel  hy  voor  dat  daar  'n 
openbare  vakansiedag  met  ’n  meer  Suid-Afrikaanse  aard  ingestel  moet  word 
daar  dae  soos  Wienersdag  b.v.  net  die  boere  kwaad  maak  as  hulle  daarvan 
vergeet  en  verniet  vir  bcsigheid  dorp-toe  ry.  Sy  aanbeveling  is  dat  Van 
Riebeeckdag  behoort  gevier  te  word.  Verder  wil  hy  graag  sien  dat  die  250- 
jarige  herdenking  van  Van  Riebeeck  se  koms  op  paslike  wyse  in  1902  her- 
denk  moet  word.  Jammer  dat  hy  seker  nie  die  Van  Riebeeckfees  in  1952 
kon  bywoon  nie! 

D.  E.  SMIT 


THE  ‘WINDSOR’  PSALTER;  MS.  GREY  4  c  5' 

Part  I 

(i)  DESCRIPTION 

The  Grey  Collection  contains  but  two  mediaeval  MSS.  of  English  origin, 
and  of  these  4  c  5  is  easily  the  more  important.  Indeed,  even  if  it  were  an 
item  in  a  more  extensive  and  famous  Collection  than  that  of  Cape  Town, 
it  would  attract  more  than  passing  curiosity.  In  spite  of  formidable  rivals, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  interesting  in  the  series,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  also  because  it  includes  material  not  customarily  found  in  liturgical  MSS. 

MS.  4c  5  is  a  Psalter,  in  Latin  (the  Vulgate  version  throughout)  and  on 
203  gilt-edged  vellum  leaves,  with  paper  fly-leaves  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
The  pages  measure  380  213  mm.,  the  writing-space  of  the  Calendar  is 

222  X  151  mm.,  and  that  of  the  text  192  x  127  mm.,  with  usually  eighteen 
lines  of  text,  in  single  columns,  to  the  page.  The  pencilled  foliation  is  modern. 
The  Psalter  is  preceded  by  a  Calendar  (thirty-three  lines  to  the  page),  and 
would  in  turn  have  been  folloNxed  by  the  Canticles,  the  Litany  of  the  Saints 
and  the  Ollice  of  the  Dead  had  the  original  compiler's  intention  been  pre¬ 
served.  As  it  is,  the  situation  is  rather  more  complex,  owing  to  mutilation, 
the  incorporation  of  mathematical  tables,  in  two  sets,  the  displacement  of 
the  Oflice  of  the  Dead  and  rebinding.  The  present  binding,  now  much 

'  The  preliminary  work  was  undertaken  during  a  year’s  leave  from  the  University  of 
Cape  Town,  and  the  tenure  of  a  Senior  Bursary  awarded  by  the  National  Council  for  Social 
Research.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  University  and  the  Council  for  these  privileges,  and  to 
all  who  have  given  advice  and  help  so  generously,  especially  to  Professors  F.  Wormald  of 
London.  D.  J.  Price  of  Yale,  Margaret  Rickert  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Neil  Ker  and  Mr.  Michael 
Crum  of  Oxford;  and  to  Mr.  John  Way  for  drawing  the  diagrams  {see  §vii). 

A  generous  grant  in  aid  of  publication  from  the  University  Editorial  Board  is  also 
gratefully  acknowledged. 
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decayed,  is  of  red  velvet  over  cardboard,  with  a  simple  die-stamped  pattern, 
in  small  floral  and  trefoil  designs  alternately  repeated  round  the  edge  of 
both  covers.  Outside  there  is  a  double  filet.  The  spine  is  divided  into  seven 
panels  by  filets;  traces  of  the  same  die  stamp  are  also  here.  In  any  narrow 
sense,  the  binding  is  not  really  datable,  but  may  belong  to  the  late  seven¬ 
teenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  In  preparing  the  book,  the  binder  heavily 
trimmed  the  margins,  cutting  away  the  outer  parts  of  the  illuminations  here 
and  there,  especially  at  the  top.  In  one  place,  he  has  ignored  the  guidance 
of  the  signatures,  with  the  result  that  the  Office  of  the  Dead  separates  Psalm 
140  from  141  (see  division  of  gathering  x  in  Collation  below).  It  was  he  who 
gilt  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  presumably. 

The  old  signatures  are  usually  visible,  in  a  contemporary  cursive,  but 
only  a  few  of  the  old  catchwords  have  been  preserved,  even  in  part.  They 
are  in  the  hand  of  the  text,  sometimes  in  a  cursive  that  may  or  may  not  be 
contemporary. 

The  ruling  is  in  brown  ink  shading  to  black.  The  gatherings  are  usually 
in  eights*,  the  first  page  of  each  being  marked  with  a  pencil  number,  not 
always  correctly.  The  summary  list  of  contents  follows; 


f.  1* 

[blank] 

ff.  P-2* 

(Mensurational)  Tables  1  and  2 

IT. 

[blank] 

IT.  4*-9v 

Calendar,  one  month  to  the  page 

f.  10* 

(Calendar)  Table  3 

f.  10^ 

[blank] 

f.  11* 

(Astronomical  Diagram)  Table  4 

f.  IP 

[blank] 

fT.  12*- 163'' 

Psalms  1-140 

fT.  164*- 170'’ 

Office  of  the  Dead  (misplaced  and  incomplete:  Vespers 
and  Mattins  only  to  part  way  through  Lesson  8) 

f.  17P-178* 

Psalms  141-150 

IT.  178*- 194* 

Canticles: 

Confitebor  tibi  (Isaiah  12.1) 

Ego  dixi  (Isaiah  38.10) 

Exultauit  cor  meum  (1  Kings  [=1  Sam.]  2.1) 

Cantemus  domino  (Exod.  15.1) 

Dominc  audiui  (Habac.  3.1) 

*  Full  collation:  [•]*,  ltj*®(sig.  f  *  missing),  [al**,  b®,  [cj**,  d  -h®,  j*  (sig.  j®  missing),k-l®, 
m*(sig.  m®  missing),  n  q*  (there  is  no  sig.  r),  s-v®,  x*,  [/J®  (sig.  /*  missing),  x®,  y®,  [z]® 
(sig.  z®  missing),  [aaj*  (sig.  aa®  missing),  .bb]',  [cc]*.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  regular 
series  of  signatures  begins  with  [a],  i.e.  with  the  text  of  the  Psalms.  The  tables  and  the 
Calendar  are  additions. 
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Audite  cell  (Deut.  32.1) 

Te  deum 

Benedicite  omnia  opera 

Benedictus  (Luke  1.68) 

Magnificat  (Luke  1.46) 

Tunc  (sic)  dimittis  (Luke  2.29) 

Quicunque  uult 

ff.  194'^-203^  Litany  of  Saints 

Leaves  are  missing  between  ff.  81  and  82  (stub  visible)  and  between 
ff.  98  and  99  (with  consequent  lacunae  in  the  text,  Pss.  67.34  to  68.1 1,  and  79.5 
to  80.3)  and  after  f.  170.  At  least  one  more  leaf  would  be  required  to  complete 
the  Office  of  the  Dead. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  and  later,  Psalters  were  customarily  divided 
into  eight  sections,  beginning  at  Psalms  1  (Beatus  uir),  26  (Dominus  illumi- 
natio),  38  (Dixi  custodiam),  52  (Dixit  insipiens),  68  (Saluum  me  fac),  80 
(Exsultate  Deo),  97  (Cantate  Domino),  109  (Dixit  Dominus)  according  to 
Vulgate  numeration.  This  corresponds  to  the  liturgical  distribution  of  the 
Psalms  through  the  days  of  the  week,  beginning  with  Psalm  1  on  Sunday, 
Psalm  26  on  Monday  and  so  forth.  The  last  series,  beginning  with  109, 
include  the  Psalms  for  Vespers,  five  every  day,  unless  they  are  specially  short. 
Taken  together,  these  eight  series  ensure  that  the  whole  Psalter  shall  be  said 
every  week®. 

The  illumination  of  Psalters  often  follows  this  plan,  with  an  illuminated 
page  for  the  opening  Psalm  of  each  section.  Hence  the  removal  of  the  first 
two  leaves  as  recorded  above,  with  the  loss  of  the  opening  verses  of  Pss.  68  and 
80,  has  probably  involved  the  loss  of  two  decorated  pages.  If  so,  the  motive 
for  their  removal  need  be  sought  no  further. 

During  the  Dark  and  early  Middle  Ages,  if  a  pious  layman  possessed 
any  kind  of  devotional  book,  it  was  usually  a  Psalter,  often  with  the  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  very  Canticles,  etc.  contained  also  in  this  MS.  Although  its  use 
declined  in  the  thirteenth  and  later  centuries  in  favour  of  the  Book  of  Hours, 
its  popularity  among  the  laity  did  not  cease. 

(ii)  HANDWRITING 

The  resolution  of  the  problems  presented  by  this  book — its  date,  where, 
and  for  whom,  it  was  written  and  illustrated,  depends  partly  on  palaeo- 
graphical,  partly  on  historical  considerations,  ecclesiastical  and  artistic. 

*  E.g.  Regulo  Benedicti,  Cap.  18  (Migne,  P.L.  66,  col.  470);  ‘dum  omnimodis  id  atten- 
datur,  ut  omni  hebdomada  Psalterium  ex  integro,  numero  centum  quinquaginta  psalmorum 
psallatur.'  S.  Benedict’s  own  distribution  of  Psalms  does  not  correspond  with  that  out¬ 
lined  above,  which  is  that  of  the  Sarum  Breviary.  In  the  Breviary,  however,  Pss.  148  and 
149  are  separated;  in  the  Psalter  they  are  written  as  one. 
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Palaeographical  evidence  has  its  value,  and  its  limitations.  The  MS.  is 
written  in  three  main  hands,  distinct  though  roughly  contemporary,  for  the 
main  part  of  the  Calendar  is  in  a  different  style  and  series  of  inks  from  the 
text  of  the  Psalms.  Even  this  is  in  two  hands,  with  a  break  after  f.  153''. 
Subsidiary  entries  have  been  made  in  the  Calendar  in  two  further  hands, 
the  text  has  been  corrected  in  another  and  the  tables  and  diagrams  (which 
are  later)  have  been  made  by  yet  another — a  total  of  seven,  all  of  which  are 
liturgical  in  character  and  varieties  of  littera  quadrata. 

The  main  Calendar  hand  (A)  is  a  regular  upright  Gothic  minuscule,  with¬ 
out  eccentricity.  Its  standard  of  legibility  is  high,  and  there  is  an  admirable 
proportion  between  the  height  of  the  main  body  of  the  letters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  ascenders  and  the  descenders  on  the  other,  though 
the  descenders  are  perhaps  rather  short.  The  hair-strokes  over  /,  the  final  -s, 
in  abbreviation-signs  and  after  full-stops  are  clear,  delicate  and  graceful. 
The  scribe  uses  the  rectangular  type  of  ‘a’  and  the  a-type,  the  first  predomi¬ 
nating.  Pairs  of  letters  involving  contrary  curves  are  conjoined  for  part  of 
their  length,  e.g.  be,  pe,  do,  and  even  da.  Initial  v  u  is  sometimes  u  (as  in 
uirginis),  sometimes  v  as  in  vincencij).  Though  u  and  n  are  distinguishable, 
and  quite  clear  when  separated,  they  are  not  nearly  so  clear  when  they  occur 
in  succession,  as  in  armlphi,  owing  to  the  scribe’s  habit  of  equalizing  the 
space  between  letters  to  the  space  between  minims.  This  is  his  main  fault, 
and  it  is  a  fault  of  the  style. 

He  uses  four  inks,  blue,  light  red  (or  pink),  medium  red,  and  dark  brown 
shading  to  black;  how  far  these  are  significant  in  grading  the  feasts  of  the 
Calendar  is  discussed  later. 

The  Calendar  with  its  list  of  saints  has  been  supplemented  by  entries  in 
two  other  hands.  The  first  has  added  the  day  of  the  month  (between  the  ninth 
and  the  fifteenth)  when  the  sun  enters  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  second  has  entered  the  obit  of  Miles  Wyndesor  and  Joan  his  wife  on 
October  16.  The  characters  of  their  hands  are  not  very  different  from  the 
principal  hand,  save  that  the  first  is  more  spiky,  and  the  second  less  regular 
and  generally  competent. 

The  handwritings  of  the  Psalter,  Offices,  etc.  are  larger  and  more  angular. 
There  are  two,  of  which  the  first  (hand  B,  at  its  untypical  best  on  the  Beatus- 
page)  is  less  elegant  and  well-proportioned  than  the  second  (hand  C).  The 
break  between  them  comes  between  ff.  1 53''  and  1 54'',  gatherings  t  and  v 
(dividing  Ps.  126.4),  for  no  apparent  reason.  Both  hands  have  a  similar 
general  character,  a  littera  textualis  formata,  the  downstrokes  of  which  meet 
the  line  in  diamond-shaped  serifs.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  rectangular  in 
both  scripts,  and  in  this  hand  B  is  more  uncompromising  than  hand  C, 
which  tends  to  bring  minims  down  to  the  line  with  a  suggestion  of  a  curve 
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or  a  tick  to  the  right.  With  the  exception  of /  and  long  s,  ascenders  and  de¬ 
scenders  protrude  only  slightly  beyond  the  general  levels  of  other  letters, 
the  general  effect  being  almost  that  of  a  two-line  script.  Both  hands  are 
liable  to  variation  in  quality,  partly  due  to  lateral  compression,  partly  to  the 
colour  of  the  ink.  B’s  ink  varies  from  black  to  washy  brown;  C’s  varies 
also,  but  less  noticeably.  (The  rubrics,  in  hand  C,  are  written  in  a  very  pleasing 
scarlet.)  When  hand  B  is  cramped  for  space,  as  frequently  happens,  the  letters 
assume  a  spindly  quality,  and  when  such  letters  are  written  in  mid-brown 
ink,  they  impart  a  debilitated  appearance  to  the  page.  Though  both  scripts 
are  vertical  in  intention,  when  hand  B  is  written  carelessly  it  slopes  slightly 
forward.  In  similar  circumstances,  hand  C  slopes  slightly  back.  Other 
points  of  difference  may  be  tabulated: 

Hand|B  Hand  C 

a  rectangular  type  only.  rectangular  usually,  but  admits 

a. 

b  the  effect  of  a  serif  at  the  begin-  well-marked  serif  and  light 

ning  of  the  stroke  produced  cross-stroke,  seldom  per- 
by  a  light  cross-stroke,  often  functory. 
perfunctory. 

d  cut  off  almost  square.  decorated  with  light  cross  hair¬ 

line,  at  right  angles  to  first 
diagonal. 

h  top  of  down-stroke  forked.  top  of  down-stroke  slightly 

thickened,  with  well-marked 
serif. 

p,q  descenders  shaved  off  obliquely.  descenders  various: 

(a)  shaved  off  obliquely, 

(ft)  forked,  with  hair-line  on 
right, 

(c)  almost  square-ended, 

(d)  slight  curve  to  right. 

Distinctions  such  as  these  could  be  further  added  to,  but  perhaps  the  most 
consistent  point  of  difference  relates  to  punctuation :  hand  B  ends  each  verse 
with  a  diamond-shaped  full  point  above  the  line;  hand  C  puts  it  on  the  line, 
and  prolongs  it  with  a  hair-stroke.  That  two  hands,  superficially  so  close 
together  should  reveal  so  many  differences  to  scrutiny  is  surprising. 

The  dates  of  these  three  hands,  and  of  the  MS.  as  a  whole,  are  discussed 
in  §  vi  below.  Although  A  looks  slightly  older  than  B  and  C,  owing  to  its 
comparative  roundness,  this  appearance  is  best  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  scribe  was  older,  and  had  learned  his  craft  in  a  previous  generation. 
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I  The  text  of  the  Calendar  precludes  a  date  differing  widely,  if  at  all,  from  the 
I  date  of  the  associated  Psalter. 

The  activities  of  the  correcting  hand,  contemporary,  though  clumsy,  are 
seen  on  ff.  84^  84^,  9r,  96^  121^  etc. 

jl  (iii)  CALENDAR 

An  examination  of  the  feast-days  appointed  in  an  ecclesiastical  Calendar 
i  can  provide  valuable  information  about  its  provenance,  its  date  and  its  pur¬ 
pose,  sometimes  within  narrow  limits.  A  Calendar  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
alterable  document,  and  though  feasts  such  as  Christmas  were  of  universal 
observance,  the  mediaeval  Church  tolerated  much  diversity  in  the  matter  of 
[  what  saints  might  be  included,  and  what  prominence  was  to  be  given  to  the 
I  cult  of  individuals.  Moreover,  a  new  canonization  would  always  involve  a 
;  new  decision  on  the  grading  of  the  feast,  and  within  what  areas  it  was  to 
I  be  kept. 

I  Some  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  Calendar,  by  no  means  consistent, 

I  to  grade  the  feasts  by  means  of  the  four  coloured  inks.  It  may  be  said  at 

1  once  that  the  least  important  saints  are  those  in  brown-black;  that  those  in 
light  red  are  more  important  than  those  in  dark;  that  blue  is  a  specially 
>  distinguishing  colour.  Further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  go;  one  cannot, 
Ij  for  example,  equate  the  scribe’s  use  of  colour  with  the  Church’s  grading  of 
!  feasts  into  doubles  (of  four  classes),  semi-doubles  and  simples,  such  as  now 
precedes  the  Breviary,  or  with  any  mediaeval  grading  of  similar  purpose. 
It  can  be  used  only  as  a  general  guide. 

Even  with  this  reservation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prominence 
!  given  to  English  saints  guides  us  to  the  origin  of  the  Calendar.  The  following 
[  list  will  show  that  many  of  them  are  commemorated  also  with  the  feast  of 
i  the  Translation  or  the  Elevation  of  the  relics; 


1  Jan. 

5 

Edward  the  Confessor  (King). 

ii 

with  Translation,  Oct.  13 

d.  1066. 

f  Jan. 

19 

Wulfstan,  Bp.  of  Worcester 

d.  1095  (in  red). 

j:  Mar. 

1 

David  (of  Wales) 

d.  589. 

f  Mar. 

2 

Chad,  Bp.  of  Lichfield 

d.  664. 

Ij  Mar. 

18 

Edward  ‘the  Martyr’  (King), 

1 

with  Translation,  June  20 

d.  978. 

ji  Mar. 

20 

Cuthbert,  Bp.  of  Hexham  and  Lindisfarne, 

1 

with  Translation,  Sept.  4 

d.  987. 

1  Apr. 

3 

Richard  de  Wych,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 

1 

with  Translation,  June  16 

d.  1253  (in  red). 

Apr. 

19 

Alphege,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury 

d.  1012. 

!20 


Apr. 

30 

Erkenwald,  Bp.  of  London,  founder  of 

Barking  nunnery,  with  Translation, 

Nov.  14 

d.  ca.  693  (in  red). 

May 

19 

Dunstan,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury 

d.  988  (in  red). 

May 

25 

Aldhelm  (of  Sherborne) 

d.  709  (in  red). 

May 

26 

Augustine,  Apostle  of  the  English 

d.  605  (in  red). 

June 

5 

Boniface,  Apostle  of  Germany 

d.  754. 

June 

22 

Alban 

d.  286  (?)  (in  red) 

June 

23 

Etheldreda  (of  Ely);  also  Oct.  17 

d.  679. 

July 

15 

Translation  of  Swithun,  Bp.  of  Winchester 

d.  863  (in  red). 

July 

17 

Kenelm,  King  and  Martyr 

(?  9th  cent.). 

Aug. 

5 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria 

d.  642. 

Aug. 

31 

Cuthberga,  nun  of  Barking  and 

foundress  of  Wimborne 

d.  724. 

Sept. 

16 

Editha  (of  Wilton) 

d.  984  (in  red). 

Oct. 

19 

Frideswide 

d.  ca.  735. 

Nov. 

3 

Winifred 

d.  ca.  650. 

Nov. 

16 

Edmund  (Rich),  Archbp.  of  Canterbury, 

and  Translation,  June  9 

d.  1240  (in  red). 

Nov. 

17 

Hugh,  Bp.  of  Lincoln 

d.  1 200  (in  red). 

Nov. 

20 

Edmund  (of  E.  Anglia),  King  and  Martyr 

d.  870  (in  red). 

Dec. 

29 

Thomas  (Becket),  Archbp.  of  Canterbury, 

and  Translation,  July  7 

d.  1170  (in  red). 

The  omissions  are  almost  as  significant  as  the  inclusions  for  determining  the 
Calendar’s  origin:  one  is  impressed  by  the  absence  of  such  important  north- 
country  saints  as  Bede  (May  27),  Columba  (June  9),  Aidan  (Aug.  31)  and 
Wilfred  (Oct.  12).  These  and  other  absences  rule  out  the  Province  of  York. 
In  that  of  Canterbury,  the  Calendar  of  Salisbury  (Sarum)  was  perhaps  more 
widely  used  than  any  other.  Many  examples  of  it  are  known,  though  rigid 
uniformity  even  among  these  is  not  found.  One  of  the  most  accessible  is 
that  preceding  ‘Queen  Mary’s  Psalter’  (MS.  B.M.  Royal  2  B  Vll,  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century^),  and  comparison  between  this  and  the  ‘Windsor' 
Calendar  reveals  interesting  similarities,  e.g.  the  prominence  given  to  S. 
Editha  on  Sept.  16  (in  red  in  the  ‘Windsor’  Psalter;  a  festival  of  nine  lessons 
in  Q.  Mary’s),  S.  Michael  in  Monte  Tumba  on  Oct.  16  (and  not  May  8  as 
*  Ed.  Sir  George  F.  Warner,  London,  1912^  pp.  123-146.  Where  this  famous  MS. 
was  prepared  is  not  known,  but  at  least  its  Calendar  is  of  the  Sarum  type  (see  Warner’s 
Introd,,  pp.  4-5)  with  some  additions.  The  official  and  more  comprehensive  Calendar 
preceding  the  Breviarium  ad  Usum  .  .  .  Sarum  (ed.  F.  Proctor  and  C.  Wordsworth,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1882,  Fasc.  I,  pp.  35-46)  is  taken  from  the  printed  text  of  1531,  by  which  time  it 
commemorated  a  saint  on  every  day,  and  hence  had  lost  much  of  its  southern  English 
character. 
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often  elsewhere)  and  S.  Linus  on  Nov.  26  rather  than  Sept.  23.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  reveals  material  differences,  e.g.  the  absence  from  the  Calendar 
preceding  Q.  Mary’s  Psalter  of  the  two  feasts  of  Erkenwald  (Apr.  30,  Nov. 
14)  of  Anne  (July  26)  for  the  reason  discussed  later,  of  Etheldreda  (Oct.  17) 
and  of  Winifred  (Nov.  3),  also  discussed  later.  The  most  significant  of  these 
omissions  is  that  of  Erkenwald.  On  the  other  hand,  his  feast  is  celebrated, 
with  Translation,  in  the  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  MS.  Psalter,  ca.  1420-30, 
B.M.  Royal  2  B.  I  (also  a  Sarum  document*),  which  is  very  close  to  that  of  the 
‘Windsor’  Psalter. 

Some  of  its  other  characteristics,  positive  and  negative,  are  of  interest 
and  possible  significance.  Woman  saints,  for  example,  are  numerous,  e.g. 
Cuthberga  (Aug.  31),  Etheldreda  (June  23,  Oct.  17),  Frideswide  (Oct.  19), 
Winifred  (Nov.  3)  and  Editha  (Sept.  16,  in  red),  all  of  whom  had  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  conventual  life,  either  as  nuns,  or  as  benefactresses,  or  as 
both.  But  if  the  ‘Windsor’  Calendar  was  compiled  for  a  woman’s  use,  as  is 
possible,  she  cannot  have  been  a  nun,  even  though  the  presence  of  Erkenwald 
and  Cuthberga  together  might  be  thought  to  point  to  Barking.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  conventual  Calendar  are  distinctive:  for  important  feasts,  ritual 
notes  are  often  included,  prescribing  the  number  of  lessons  in  the  Office, 
the  number  of  clerks  to  join  in  its  celebration  and  what  they  shall  wear. 
Convenient  examples  occur  in  the  Calendar  preceding  the  Missal  used  at 
the  (Benedictine)  Abbey  of  Westminster,  of  the  late  fourteenth  century,  e.g. 
Nov.  18,  Octavo  sancti  martini  xii  lecciones,  Nov.  1  Festiuitas  omnium  sanc- 
I  torum  via  cape^,  and  so  forth.  Moreover  the  feast  of  S.  Benedict  (Mar.  21) 
j  is  there  celebrated  with  an  octave  (Mar.  28)’. 

!  The  Calendar  under  examination  has  none  of  these  peculiarities.  The 
1  omission  of  the  feasts  of  S.  Dominic  (Aug.  4)  and  the  two  feasts  of  S.  Francis 

I  (Oct.  4,  Sept.  17)  show  quite  clearly  that  the  friars  had  no  hand  in  it.  In 

short,  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  non-monastic 
Calendar,  basically  Sarum,  but  with  London-Westminster  affiliations,  in- 
“  tended  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  laity,  perhaps  a  woman. 

Some  of  its  other  attributes  are  difficult  to  explain.  Why  are  SS.  George. 
Mark,  John  Baptist  and  Bartholomew  given  the  high  grading  implied  by 

I  the  use  of  blue  ink.  and  thus  equated  with  Christmas  and  the  Assumption? 

‘  See  G.  F.  Warner  and  J.  P.  Gilson,  Catalogue  of  Western  MSS.  in  the  Old  Royal 
and  King's  Collections  (4  vols.,  London.  1921),  Vol.  1,  p.  38. 

*  Missale  ad  Usum  Ecclesie  Westnwnasteriensis  (the  Lytlinglon  Missal),  ed.  J.  Wick¬ 
ham  Legg,  London  (Henry  Bradshaw  Society),  1891,  Fasc.  I,  p.  xv. 

’  Not,  however,  in  the  Sarum  Calendar,  presumably  because  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Salisbury  was  served  by  a  Chapter  of  secular  canons,  not  by  a  Benedictine  or  other 
monastic  community. 
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Why  is  S.  Sylvester  (Dec.  31)  graded  with  such  feasts  as  the  Epiphany,  the 
Annunciation  and  most  of  the  Apostles  by  being  dignified  in  light  red? 
Why  should  the  feast  of  S.  Wulfram  (Oct.  15)  be  given  a  grading  in  dark  red. 
equal  with  that  of  SS.  Mathew  and  Luke  (Feb.  24,  Oct.  18)7  There  are 
many  similar  apparent  anomalies,  best  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
owner  had  a  sp)ecial  devotion  at  least  to  some  of  the  saints  thus  pro¬ 
moted. 

L.  F.  CASSON 

(7b  be  continued) 


I  university  of  cape  town 
school  of  librarianship 

i;  Barratt,  C.:  N.  P.  van  Wyk  Louw.  1959  8b.  80r 

Ciffen,  R.  &  Back,  J.:  Second  suppl.  to  I.  Schapera.  Select  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  S.A.  Native  Life  and  Problems.  Section:  Modern 
I  Status  and  Conditions.  1958  8s.  80r 

Kahn,  E.:  Karakul  Sheep  in  S.W.  Africa  and  South  .4frica. 

1959  5s.  50c 

MacDonald.  A.  M.:  A  contribution  to  a  Bibliography  on  University 

Apartheid.  1959  6s.  60c 

Mirvish,  1).  B.:  South  African  .\rtiBts,  1900-1958.  1959  8s.  80r 

Mitchell,  E.:  Ostrich  and  Ostrich  Farming.  1960  10s.  RI.OO 

Rosenkrantz,  1.:  Rock  Paintings  and  Petroglyphs  of  South  and 
j  Central  Africa,  1947-1958.  1958  8s.  80c 

Rousseau,  M.:  African  Education  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
i  and  Nyasaland.  1958  8s.  80r 

i  Towert,  A.:  Constitutional  Development  in  South  Africa,  1946- 
1  1059.  1959  8s.  80c 

i  Address  orders  to: 

Photographic  Dept..  University  of  Cape  Town  Library, 
Rondcbosch,  Cape,  South  Africa. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 
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I 

I 


Supplementing  the  Handlist  of  South  African  Periodicals  received  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  current  in  December,  1951. 


NEW  PERIODICALS  RECEIVED  (to  1  March  1961) 
(Including  old  ones  received  for  the  first  time) 


Cinema.  Johannesburg  Film  Society,  P.O. 
Box  10849.  Johannesburg.  Free.  v.  1,  no. 
1,  January,  1959.  M. 

Mimeographed. 

Commentary  on  politics  to-day,  resumed 
publication  with  new  series  v.  1,  no.  1, 
March  1960.  United  Party  Division  of 
Organisation,  P.O.  Box  974,  Johannesburg. 

Irreg. 

Contrast:  South  African  quarterly.  S.A. 
Literary  Journal  Ltd.,  211  Long  Street, 
Cape  Town.  6/-  p.c.,  £1  p.a.  and  Foreign 
Countries  £14/-  p.a.  v.  1,  no.  1,  Summer, 
1960.  Q. 

Johannesburg  Film  Society.  Programme 
News,  P.O.  Box  10849,  Johannesburg,  v.l, 
no.  1,  January  1960.  M. 

Journal  of  Manual  Training /Tydskrif  vir 
Handwerkonderwys.  Transvaal  Handicraft 
Teachers’  Association,  P.O.  Box  5055,  Jo¬ 
hannesburg.  Free.  v.  1,  no.  3,  September 

1959.  Q. 
Lion’s  Head  Advertiser.  P.O.  Box  70,  Sea 
Point.  2d.  p.c.  [v.  1],  no.  2,  19  September 

1960.  Fort. 

Neuer  Zions  Freund.  John  During,  P.O. 
Box  1323,  Cape  Town.  Free.  v.  1,  no.  1, 
January /February  1961.  Bim. 

Paramhansa  Yogananda  Magazine.  Param- 
hansa  Yogananda  Ashram,  Cavendish,  c/o 
159a  Main  Road,  Malvern,  Natal.  Free. 
V.  1 ,  no.  1 ,  November  1 960.  M . 


Points  of  View:  being  lectures  delivered  to 
the  Cape  Debating  Society,  Cape  Town. 
The  Society],  “Kismet”,  Searle  Street, 
Lansdowne,  C.P.  Price  2/- p.c.  v.  l,no.  1, 
October  1960.  Irreg. 

Racing  Form  (Natal  edition).  Racing  Form, 
P.O.  Box  1153,  Durban.  1/3  p.c.;  £3  5/- 
p.a.  V.  1,  no.  1,  December  3,  1960.  W. 
Research-  Educational  &  Social— A  Re¬ 
view.  National  Bureau  for  Educational  & 
Social  Research,  Private  Bag  122,  Pretoria. 
V.  1,  no.  1,  January  1960.  Irreg. 

Realist /Realis.  Patriot  Publikasies  (Edms.) 
Bpk.,  Dorpstraat  1,  Kaapstad.  2Ic.  p.c. 
V.  1,  no.  1,  January  1961.  M. 

Simon's  Town  Historical  Society.  Bulletin. 
The  Society],  Municipal  Offices,  Simon’s 
Town.  Free.  Mimeographed,  v.  1,  no.  1, 
January,  1961.  Irreg. 

S.A.  Association  for  Marine  Biological  Re¬ 
search.  Bulletin.  P.O.  Box  736,  Durban. 
Free.  v.  1,  no.  1,  1960.  Irreg. 

Ver  bo  Korale.  Dagboek.  Boekversprei- 
dingskomitee  v.d.  Ned.  Herv.  Susters- 
vereniging.  N.H.W.  Pers,  Humanstraat  55, 
Krugersdorp.  £1  4/-  per  reeks  van  12. 
Seriel,no.  I.  Irreg. 

Zionest  Digest :  a  monthly  newsletter.  Zion¬ 
ist  Council  for  Natal,  Pioneer  Arcade,  72 
Berea  Road,  Durban,  v.  18,  no.  3,  Decem¬ 
ber  1960.  M. 


CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 

Morning  Watch  became  quarterly  with  Jan-  Smuts.  2  Andros  Court,  St.  Andrew’s  Street, 
uary /March  1%1.  The  Editor  is  Rev.  Unez  Birdhaven,  Johannesburg. 


CEASED  PUBLICATION 


Bemoediging,  with  No.  34,  [I960'. 


Church  News,  with  v.  26,  no.  12/1976,  21st 
Dec.  1960. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS 
Supplementing  the  Classified  List  of  South  African  annual  publications,  1951. 
(Grey  Bibliography  No.  4) 

NEW  ANNUALS  RECEIVED 


Livingstonian:  an  annual  publication  of  the 
joint  Theological  Training  Centre  of  the 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  South  Africa.  Living¬ 
stone  House,  Rhodes  University,  Grahams- 
town.  Free.  [v.  1],  1960. 

Mobilgas  Tide  Table /Getytafel.  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.  of  S.A.  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  35, 
Cape  Town.  Free.  1961. 

Nutrition  Society  of  Southern  Africa/Voe- 
dingsvereniging  van  Suidelike  Afrika.  Pro¬ 
ceedings /Handelinge.  The  Society,  c/o 
National  Nutrition  Research  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  395,  Pretoria.  15/-  p.c.  v.  1,  1960. 


Pretoria  Pocket  Directory /Sakghb,  of 
streets,  suburbs,  schools,  buildings.  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices,  public  institutions,  etc.  Pre¬ 
toria  Publicity  Association,  P.O.  Box  925, 
Pretoria.  2/-  p.c.  [V.  1,  1958].  Bi-ann. 
Rondalia  Toerklub.  Jaarboek  vir  lede.  Ron- 
dalia  Toerklub,  Posbus  2290,  Pretoria.  Free 
1960. 

Symposium:  a  journal  of  education  for 
Southern  Africa.  College  of  Education, 
P.O.  Box  1013,  Johannesburg.  5/-  p.c. 
[v.  1],  September,  1960. 


CEASED  PUBLICATION 

Basutoland  Year  Book,  ceased  with  no.  3,  South  African  Crafts  and  Hobbies.  Cape 
1960.  Town  Hobbies  Fair.  Programme,  with  1956. 

CHANGES  OF  TITLE,  ADDRESS,  INCORPORATIONS,  ETC. 

Braby’s  Central  and  East  African  [Commer-  Braby’s  Transvaal  Directory  was  incorpo- 
cial  Directory,  was  incorporated  in  Braby’s  rated  in  Braby’s  Commercial  Directory  of 
Commercial  Directory  of  South,  East  and  South,  East  and  Central  Africa  or /rom  1959. 
Central  Africa  as  from  1959. 

GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  STAATSUITGAWES 


N.B. — On  account  of  shortage  of  space.  Government  publications  are  listed  in  English 
and  Afrikaans  in  alternate  issues,  with  reference  to  the  edition  in  the  other  lan¬ 
guage.  Eng.  &  Afr.  indicates  that  the  English  and  Afrikaans  versions  are  printed 
together  in  one  volume.  Afr.  uitgawe  and  English  edition  refer  to  the  separately- 
published  Afrikaans  and  English  editions.  Sub-headings  are  given  in  both  lan¬ 
guages.  In  this  issue  the  main  entries  are  in  English;  in  the  next  they  will  be  in 
Afrikaans. — Ed.] 

U.G.  Series  Sene,  1959 

U.G.-49.  Department  of  Mines:  annual  re-  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1958. 

port,  including  reports  of  the  Government  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

mining  engineer  and  the  Geological  survey  94  p.  tables,  diagrs.  32  cm.  (R3.20). 

U.G.  Series  Serie,  1960 

U.G.-33.  Annual  report  of  the  Department  [i],  51  p.  tables  (some  fold.).  32  cm. 
of  Health,  year  ended  31st  December,  1958.  Afr.&Eng. 

Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 


U.G.-43.  Annual  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  South  African  Police  for  the 
year  1958.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

[i],  14  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (53c.). 

Afr.  uitgawe  15  p. 

U. G.-49.  Population  census  8th  May,  1951, 

V.  8:  South  African  life  tables  for  Whites, 
Coloureds  and  Asiatics.  Pretoria,  G.P., 
1960. 

[iv],  32  p.  tables.  31  cm.  (R1.15). 

Afr.  A  Eng. 

U.G.-51.  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Bantu  administration  and  development  for 
the  period  1st  Jan.,  1958  to  31st  Dec.,  1959. 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

[i]  ii,  60  p.  illus.,  maps,  tables.  24  cm.  (60c.). 
Afr.  uitgawe  [iii],  60  p. 

U.G.-52.  Births:  Union  of  South  Africa 

and  South  West  Africa,  1958  and  earlier 

years.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

iv,  121  p.  tables.  30|  cm.  (R4.25). 

Afr.&Eng. 

U.G.-59.  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  for  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1959.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960). 

[iii],  19  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (65c.). 

Afr.  uitgawe  [iii],  19  p. 

U.G.-60.  Report  of  the  Pneumoconiosis 
Bureau  for  the  period  1st  April,  1959  to 
31st  March,  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

13  p.  tables.  32^  cm.  (23c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

U.G.-61.  Registrar  of  Banks:  fourteenth 
annual  report,  period  ended  31st  December, 
1959.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

[i],  26  p.  tables.  33  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  [i],  26  p. 

U.G.-62.  South  African  railways  and  har¬ 
bours:  Annual  report  of  the  General  man¬ 
ager  1959-1960  .  .  .  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 
xiii,  239  p.  front,  (col.),  illus.,  maps  (fold., 
some  col.),  tables,  diagrs.  33  cm.  (R3.25). 
Afr.  uitgawe  xiii,  239  p. 

U.G.-63.  Annual  report  of  the  Controller 
and  auditor-general  on  the  South  African 
railways  accounts  for  the  financial  year 
1959-60  and  statement  of  accounts.  Pre¬ 
toria,  G.P.,  1960. 


xvii,  2-519  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (R5). 

Afr.&Eng. 

U.G.-64,  65,  66.  Report  of  the  Controller 
and  auditor-general  for  the  financial  year 
1959-60  on  the  appropriation  accounts  and 
miscellaneous  accounts  (exclusive  of  Rail¬ 
ways  and  Harbours)  and  the  finance  state¬ 
ments;  parts  1-3.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960 
3v.  tables.  33  cm.  (95c.,  R2.50,  R2.65). 
Afr.&Eng. 

U.G.-67.  Report  of  the  Controller  and 
auditor-general  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Cape  Town  milk  board  for  the  accounting 
year  1st  January,  1959  to  31st  December 
1959,  and  the  balance  sheet  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  1960. 

[iii] ,  4-15  p.  tables.  32^  cm.  (25c.). 
Afr.&Eng. 

U.G.-68.  Report  of  the  Controller  and 
auditor-general  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Citrus  board  for  the  accounting  year  1st 
February,  1958  to  31st  January,  1959  and 
the  balance  sheet.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

19  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (45c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

U.G.-69.  Annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Forestry  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1959.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 

[iv] ,  47  p.  front.,  tables.  32i  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  [iv],  47  p. 

U.G.-72.  Report  of  the  Controller  and 
auditor-general  on  the  accounts  of  the 
Dried  fruit  board  for  the  accounting  year 
1st  December,  1958  to  30th  November, 
1959  and  the  balance  sheet  .  .  .  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  1960. 

19  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (40c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
VERSLAE  VAN  GEKOSE  KOMITEES 

S.C.-3.  Report ...  on  the  University  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  (private)  act  amendment 
(private)  bill,  1961.  Parow,  C.P.,  Cape 
Times,  1961. 
vi,  6,  iii  p.  24|  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe,  vi,  6,  iii  p. 
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STATUTES /WETTE 


Statutes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  1960 
with  table  of  alphabetical  contents  and 
table  of  laws  etc.,  repealed  or  amended  by 
these  statutes.  Parow,  C.P.,  Cape  Times 
■printers] /or  G.P.,  1960. 
xlv,  2-873  p.  24  cm. 

Afr.&Eng. 

Union  legislation  affecting  South  West 
Africa  and  proclamations,  ordinances  and 
principal  Government  notices  issued  in 
South  West  Africa  during  1959.  Windhoek, 
Meinert,  1960. 

Ixxxix,  783  p.  24i  cm. 

Afr.&Eng. 

Wage  act  no.  44  of  1937:  wage  determina¬ 
tions  no.  172-3.  [Pretoria,  G.P.,  I960]. 

2  V.  tables.  24  cm. 

Afr.&Eng. 

Wage  act,  no.  5  of  1957:  wage  determina¬ 
tions  no.  178,  189,  208-209,  212,  215.  (Pre¬ 
toria,  G.P.),  1959-60. 

6  V.  tables.  24  cm. 

Afr.&Eng. 


DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS/ 
DEPARTEMENTELE  UITGAWES 


Agricultural  technical  services.  Dept,  of/ 
Landbou,  tegniese  dienste,  Departement  van 
Some  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  South  African  butter, 
by  T.  E.  H.  Downes.  (Pretoria),  the  De¬ 
partment,  1960. 

[i] ,  20  p.  tables.  24  cm.  (Science  bulletin 
no.  386:  Animal  husbandry  and  dairying 
series  no.  3).  (40c.). 

Afr.  uUgawe  [i],  20  p. 

Strawberries  in  South  Africa,  by  P.  A.  L. 
Steyn  .  .  .  (Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960). 

[ii] ,26p.  24  cm.  (Bulletin,  no.  372).  (30c.). 
Afr.  uilgawe  [iij,  26  p. 


Customs  and  excise.  Dept.  of/Doeane  en 
aksyns,  Departement  van 
Foreign  trade  statistics,  v.  I :  imports, 
calendar  year,  1959.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 
Ixxvi,  248  p.  tables.  32  cm.  (R4.20). 
Afr.&Eng. 


Foreign  trade  statistics,  v.  4:  standard  inter¬ 
national  trade  classification  and  supple¬ 
mentary  tables,  calendar  years,  1959,  1958 
and  1957.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [I960], 
viii,  50  p.  tables.  324  cm.  (75c.). 
Afr.&Eng. 

Monthly  abstract  of  trade  statistics,  Janu- 
ary-October,  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  [1960i. 
36  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (50c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Census  and  statistics.  Bureau  of/Sensus  en 
statistiek,  Buro  van 

First  results  of  the  population  census  6 
September,  1960,  part  I;  Union  of  South 
Africa;  part  II,  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa:  geographical  distribution  of  the 
population.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 
viii,  36  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report, 
no.  234). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Industrial  census,  1958-1959:  a  summary  of 
principal  statistics  of  I.  Industrial  establish¬ 
ments — private  industries  only;  II.  Elec¬ 
trical  undertakings — private  and  public 
undertakings.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960). 

[i],  37  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report, 
no.  237).  (15c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Internal  trade  statistics.  Pretoria,  G.P., 
1960. 

2  V.  tables.  33  cm.  (20c.,  15c.). 

No.  4.  Retail  trade  statistics  survey  of  the 
financial  years  1951-52  to  1958-59. 

No.  5.  Accommodation  establishments. 
1958-59:  licensed  hotels. 

Afr.&Eng. 

M  imeographed. 

Labour  statistics:  labour  relations;  trade 
unions,  1957-58  and  1958-59.  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  (1960). 

10  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report,  no. 
236).  (10c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Labour  statistics:  wage  rates,  earnings  and 
average  hours  worked  in  the  building  indus¬ 
try,  September,  1959.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960). 
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12  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report,  no. 
235).  (lOc.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

National  accounts  and  finance,  memoran¬ 
dum  no.  22:  financial  statistics  of  local 
authorities,  1956-57  and  1957-58.  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  (1960). 

[iiij,  16  p.  tables.  31  cm.  (10c.). 

Afr.AEng. 

Mimeographed. 

Report  on  the  cement  industry,  1959-60; 
with  comparative  data  for  previous  years 
Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960). 

[i],  18  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report, 
no.  238).  (15c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Road  vehicle  accidents;  1959  and  earlier 
years.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960). 

V,  69  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Special  report, 
no.  239).  (35c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 


Education,  arts  and  science.  Department  of/ 
Onderwys,  kuns  en  wetenskap,  Departement 
van 

National  examinations:  list  of  results  .  .  . 
November,  1960;  parts  I-IV.  Pretoria, 
G.P.,  1961. 

4  V.  32  cm. 

Afr.&Eng. 


Fiiunce,  Department  of  Finansies,  Departe¬ 
ment  van 

Salary — payment  and  pension— deduction 
tables,  [rand-cent].  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 
243  p.  tables.  28i  cm.  (R2.00). 

Afr.&Eng. 


(^logical  survey /Geologiese  opname 
Bibliography  and  subject  index  of  South 
African  geology,  1958.  Pretoria.  G.P.,  1960. 
'ii],  51  p.  24  cm.  (25c.). 


Mines,  Department  of/Mynwese,  Departe¬ 
ment  van 

Quarterly  information  circular:  minerals,  a 
report  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 


the  territory  of  South  West  Africa,  July  to 
September,  1960.  Pretoria,  the  Department, 

[I960.. 

viii,  100  p.  tables.  24  cm.  (50c.). 

Afr.&Eng. 

National  bureau  of  educational  and  social 
research /Naskmale  buro  vir  opvoedkundige 
en  sosiale  navorsing 

Education  in  South  Africa.  Pretoria,  the 
Department,  I960.  I 

[i],  3,  59  p.  24)  cm.  (Information  series, 
no.  3). 

Evaluation  of  South  African  and  Overseas 
certificates  and  diplomas;  list  I  and  appen¬ 
dix  A.  ; Pretoria,  the  Bureau,  1960]. 

2  V.  tables.  31 )  cm.  (Research  series,  no.  5). 

Mimeographed. 

Post-graduate  scholarships  and  bursaries 
available  to  South  African  students  in  the 
Union  and  overseas,  1960.  [Pretoria,  the 
Department,  19601. 

[i],  86  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Information 
series,  no.  I). 

Mimeographed. 

Trade  and  industries.  Board  of/ Handel  en 
nywerheid,  Raad  van 

Reports,  no.  721-2.  (Pretoria,  the  Board, 

I960). 

2  V.  33  cm.  I 

Mimeographed. 

Transkeian  Territorial  .Authority 
Proceedings  and  reports  of  select  commit-  I 

tees  at  the  session  of  1959;  annual  reports 
and  accounts  for  1958;  and  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1959-60.  Um- 
tata.  Territorial  printers,  1959. 

[viil,  118,  I  p.  pi.,  tables.  33  cm.  (Final 
print).  (45c.). 

Proceedings  and  reports  of  select  commit¬ 
tees  at  the  session  of  1960,  annual  reports 
and  accounts  for  1959,  and  estimates  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  1960-61.  Um- 
tata.  Territorial  printers,  1960. 

[v],  1 18,  Ivi  p.  tables.  33  cm.  (Final  print). 

(45c.). 
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Trigonometrical  survey.  National  advisory 
survey  counc/7/Driehoeksmeting.  Nasionale 
adviserende  opmetingsraad. 

Catalogue  of  maps  published  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  (1960). 

35  p.  incl.  maps  (12  fold.).  32  cm.  (10c.). 
Afr.&Eng. 

PROVINCIAL  PUBLICATIONS/ 
PROVINSIALE  UITGAWES 
Cape  of  Good  Hope/Kaap  die  Goeie  Hoop 

- Education,  Department  of /Onderwys, 

Departement  van 

Report  of  the  Superintendent-General  of 
education  for  the  year  1959.  (Cape  Town) 
[the  Department,  I960]. 

78  p.  tables.  24  cm. 

Afr.  uitgawe  79  p. 

- -Nature  conservation.  Department  of/ 

Natuurbewaring,  Departement  van 
Report  no.  16 — 1959.  (Cape  Town,  the 
Department),  [I960]. 

1 33  p.  illus.,  maps.  23  cm. 

- Provincial  council /Provinsiale  raad 

Debates  of  the  Provincial  council,  1960; 
31st  March,  1960.  Pretoria,  G.P.,  1960. 
13th  Council,  2nd  session,  vol.  5.  [Cape 
Town,  the  Council,  I960],  [iii],  35  leaves. 
32icm. 

Afr.&Eng. 

Mimeographed. 

Natal 

—  Education,  Department  of /Onderwys, 
Departement  van 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Education  for  the 
years  1956-1958.  [Pietermaritzburg,  the 
Province,  1959-1960], 


3  V.  tables.  33  cm.  (N.P.  6/1959,  N.PT 
6/1960,  N.P.  8/1960).  (95c.,  70c.).  \ 

Afr.&Eng. 

- Local  health  commission /Plaaslike  ge- 

sondheids-kommissie  ^ 

Report  for  the  calendar  year  1959.  fPieter- 
maritzburg,  the  Commission,  I960]. 

[ii],  13  p.  tables.  32  cm. 

Secretary’s  financial  report  and  abstract  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1959.  (Pietermaritzburg),  [the  Commis¬ 
sion,  I960]. 

[i],  215  p.  tables  (2  fold.).  31  cm. 

- Roads  department /Paaiedepartement 

Report  of  the  chief  engineer  Roads  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  financial  year  1959-1960. 
[Pietermaritzburg,  the  Department],  (1960). 
33  [9]  leaves,  tables  (1  fold.).  34  cm. 
Mimeographed. 

South  West  Africa/Suidwes-Afrika 
Administration /Administrasie.  Marine  re¬ 
search  laboratory /Marinc-navorslngslabo- 
ratorium 

The  pilchard  of  South  West  Africa  .  . .  si/c 
composition  of  the  commercial  catches  .  . . 
1952-1957,  by  J.  P.  Matthews.  [Windhoek, 
the  Administration,  I960]. 

45  p.  tables,  diagrs.  24}  cm.  (Investiga¬ 
tional  report,  no.  1). 

Afr.  uitgawe  45  p. 

Transvaal 

Provincial  library  advisory  board /Raad  var' 
advies  insake  die  Transvaalse  prorinsial; 
biblioteekdiens 

Report  on  the  library  tervices  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December,  1959. 

42  p.  tables.  24i  cm. 

Afr.&Eng. 
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FORTHCOMING  BOOKS  ON  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

The  Industrial  Colour  Bar  in 

South  Africa 


G.  V.  DOXEY 


R2.25 


The  Foundations  of  Freedom 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
D.  V.  COWEN  R3.00 


From  all  booksellers 


Prices  for  Southern  Africa 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  •  CAPE  TOWN 


catches  .  . . 
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for  the  year 


VALUATION  ROLLS,  CITY  OF  .lOHANNESBURCi, 
1904—1940.  Each 

DEBATES,  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY,  1924—1934.  Each 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  WHO’S  WHO,  1904—1956.  Each 
LAITE’S  DIRECTORY,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDUSTRY 
AND  TRADE,  1948—1958.  Each 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  2  VOLS., 
1908.  The  Two 


FRANK  R.  THOROLD 


LEGAL  & 
AFRICANA 
BOOKSELLER 


Established  1904 
P.O.  Box  241 
Phone  22-1276 


Raine’s  Buildings,  54  Elotf  Street,  Johannesburg 


’n  Paar  besondere  titels: 

C.  L.  Leipoldt  deur  M.  P.  O.  Burgers  R3.50 

Hirrdir  wrrk  is  nie  ’n  biografir  nir,  maar  'n  studir  in 
stofkrusp  rn  •vrrwrrking.  Indringend,  insiggrwend  rn 
hoogs  intercssant. 

Toetsintelligensie  en  omgewingsfaktore  deur  H.  P. 

Langenhoven  R2.00 

’ll  bnrk  vir  ulmal  wat  niPt  dip  opvopding  van  kindprs 
tp  dopn  hpt. 

My  Beloved  Country  deur  Tommy  Boydeli  R2.10 

’n  EngpUsprpkpndp  Suid-Afrikanpr  stpl  Siiid-Afrika  op 
saak  in  nip  buitpland.  D<8  'n  prikkplpndp  pn  iippnhartigp 
bopk. 

Vyftig  Spyskaarte  deur  Andre  vau  der  Merwe  R3.00 

V'yftig  vollpdigp  spyskaartp  niPt  rpspptp  vir  plkp  di»  pn 
dip  uynp  wat  daarby  bpdipn  word.  Illiistrasips  dpur 
Karin  StrOinsOP. 

NASIONALE  BOEKHANDEL  BEPERK 

Kaapstad  Parow  •  Bloemfonlein  •  Johannesburg  •  Port  Elizabeth 


WORLD  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED 


GEILLUSTREEDE  WERELDGESKIEDENIS 


by  Dr.  R.  E.  van  der  Ross 

The  story  of  Western  civilization  and  of  South  Africa's 
inheritance  is  told  in  more  than  300  remarkable  photo¬ 
graphs  chosen  from  world-famous  libraries  and  museums. 
It  is  specially  designed  for  use  in  schools  and  is  attrac¬ 
tively  produced  and  presented. 

Price  R3.60  post  free. 


MASKEW  MILLER  LIMITED 


7-11  BURG  STREET 


CAPE  TOWN 


Vriende  van 

DIE  SUm-AFRlKAANSE 
OP'kNBARE  BIBLIOTEEK 


Ere-president:  Sy  Eksellensie  Sy  Edclc  C.  R.  Swart 

Vise-presidente:  Prof.  dr.  H.  B.  Thom 
Dr.  A.  V.  d.  S.  Ccntlivres 

Voorsitter:  Dr.  F.  W.  F.  Purcell 


Die  hoofdoel  van  die  Verenigin^  wat  in  1955  ge- 
is,  is  om  openbare  belangsteUmg  in  en  steun  vir 
die  werk  van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse  Biblioteek  en  sy 
Versamelings,  die  huidige  sowel  as  toekomstige,  te 
bevorder  en  aan  te  moedig. 

Lede  is  geregtig  op  een  eksemplaar  van  elke  uit- 
gawe  van  die  Kwartaalblad  van  die  Suid-Afrdcadmse 
Biblioteek  sonder  verdere  koste,  sowel  as  die  jaar- 

geleentheidsverslae  van  die  Biblioteek;  om  ander 
wat  deur  die  Biblioteek  of  die  Vereniging  uit- 
of  gehanteer  word,  teen  vcrmindcrde  pryse  te 
k^p;  om  lesings  en  uitstallings  wat  deur  die  Biblio¬ 
teek  of  Vereniring  georganiseer  word,  by  te  woon  en 
om  jaar-  en  algemene  vergaderings  van  die  Vereni¬ 
ging  by  te  woon  en  daar  te  stem. 

Die  jaarlikse  ledegelde  is  R2.10  per  persoon,  R3.00 
vir  gesinslidmaatskap  (d.w.s.  man  en  vrou),  terwyl 
lewenslange  lidmaatskap  R50.00  beloop. 

Verdere  besonderhede  kan  verkry  word  van  die 
Ere-Sekretaresse,  Vriende  van  die  Suid-Afrikaanse 
Openbare  Biblioteek,  S.-A.  Biblioteek,  Kaapstad. 
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